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In the City Edition the first section comprises avticles of interest primarily 
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m1 t 
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Scientific study coupled with prac ‘tical 
manufacturing methods — this is the 
basisof the M. \ZD. \ Service that helps 
lamp-makers produce better lamps. 











“Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’” 








a The Meaning of MAZDA: 








MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to certain lamp MAZDA Service is centered in the Research Labc — of the 
manufacturers. [ts purpose is to collect and select scientific and General Electric Ce ompany at Schenectady, New Yo The 
practical information concerning progress and developments in mark MAZDA can appear oi only o on lamps whic oer “tthe oa. is 
the art of incandescent lamp manufacturing and to distribute this of MAZDA Se e. Itis thus an assurance of quality This 
information to the companies entitled to receive this Service trademark is ey —o »perty of the General Fle ctric Company. 
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The Amphitheater, Theater and Stadium, 
Ancient and Modern 
By Thomas C. Atwood 


Consulting Engineer, New Haven, Conn. 


ROM time immemorial it has been the 
fF custom for people to gather together 
for the purposes of religious worship, 
for exercising community functions, for 
witnessing athletic contests or merely to be 
amused, At first only the most elementary 
provision was made for seeing and hearing 
on such occasions; news was proclaimed 
from the housetops or from a hill. But as 
nations advanced in civilization and culture 
increasing attention was paid to suitable 
structures for public gatherings. Then, as 
now, the greatest of such structures were 
erected for the witnessing of athletic con- 
tests and spectacles of various kinds. 

The Greeks built stadia for their foot 
races and other games, and outdoor thea- 
ters for their plays, while Romans built cir- 
cuses for their chariot races and amphi- 
theaters for gladiatorial and other specta- 
cles. The erection of these structures 
reached its height when Rome was at the 
zenith of her glory, but ceased with the de- 
clne of the Roman power, and was not re- 
vived until modern times, when large struc- 
tures for athletic contests again began to 
be erected. 


Ancient Structures 

The Greek Theater. The Athenians are 
given the credit for first designing buildings 
especially for the presentation of plays, 
and the word theater itself is from the 
Greek, meaning a place for seeing. The 
date when the first Greek theater was built 
is not known, but it was certainly before 


500 B. C., altho perhaps no really perma- 
nent structure was erected before that time. 
The great theater at Athens, known as the 
Dionysiac Theater, was begun about this 
time and was completed 340 B. C. It is 
hollowed out of the rock at the base of the 
Acropolis, and its magnificent view of the 
Athenian temples and the island-studded 
waters of the blue A®gean sea must have 
given added point to the lofty passages of 
the old plays. 

In the Greek theaters the seats usually 
covered somewhat more than a semi-circle, 
while in the later Roman theaters they cov- 
ered exactly a semi-circle. The 
both cases was built across the open end, 
and the open space in the middle was used 
for the chorus to march and sing. 

The. Stadiwm. The stadium, as built by 
the Greeks, was so called from their unit 
of measurement of like name. This length 
varied somewhat, but was supposed to equal 
600 Greek feet. The standard form of ath- 
letic competition of the Greeks was the run- 
ning race, and the distance run was origi- 
nally the stade, altho longer runs later came 
into vogue, as well as jumping, wrestling, 
boxing and chariot races. 

The shape of the stadium was usually 
that of the letter U, the open end allowing 
greater freedom in the relation between the 
running track and the structure. As a rule, 
the stadium was dug into a hill, or one side 
was placed against a hill, while the other 
side consisted of an earth embankment. 
After the Roman conquest some stadia were 
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built in Greece in which the track was en The Amphitheater. The amphitheaters, 
tirely enclosed and some in which the seats as the name signifies, were built entirely 
were supported on masonry. The seats were around the arena. This was a radical de- 
isually of stone or marbl parture from the Greek theater, the stadium 
The most notable examples of the stadia and the circus, and naturally so, as the last 
are those at Athens and Olympia. The for- two were built to accommodate 1aces, and 
mer is of the stand shape and has been _ the theater to stage plays, while the amphi 

restored in recent rs with marble from theater was designed for gladiatorial and \ 

the original quarry he latter seems to similar contests, in which the length of the 
have been rectangula: field was of little importance and the spec- 
Phe vas built by the tacle one which admitted of view from all 

comans principally for chariot races, and _ sides : 


h greater size than the stadiur It is interesting to note, too, that the 


rhe rci Maximus in Rome was the arena took its name from the Latin word 
earlies f these nd was about 2,000 feet for “sand,” because this area was strewn 
long 600 feet wide outside, and was’ with sand to soak up the blood and to give 


shaped, with stables built across the firm footing [he modern “playing field” 
returning is turfed, and the contests, while not so san- 
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ourses were separated by the “spina,” built guinary, are no less earnest. 

thru the center parallel with the sides and While the stadium and the circus went to 
consisting of a low wall, a mound of earth decay with the decline of Greece and 


or a long tank, which was often elaborat Rome, the amphitheater survived to a cer 
ly decorated with statues and other orna- tain extent in the bull rings of Spain - 
ment rhe standard race was of seven The most noted example of this type is 
laps, and there are records of as many as_ the Flavian Amphitheater, or Colosseum, at 
100 races being held in one day Rome, which was completed in A. D. 80 


( 
The seating capacity of the Circus Maxi It was built above ground, on a level plain, 

us is variously estimated; some writers and is a fine example of Roman architec- 
claim that it was from 350,000 to 385,000 in’ ture. It suffered badly from being used as 


the time of Constantiu a quarry during the Middle Ages; little of 


oe 














THE ANCIENT AMPHITHEATER AT ARLES, FRANCE 
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the interior remains, but 
enough of the exterior 


still exists to show its 
magnificent proportions. 
The seats were sup- 


ported on masonry, and 
but a single seat bank 
existed, divided at cer- 
tain heights to separate 
the different classes of 
the people. The seating 
capacity has been vari- 
ously estimated; the 
most reliable estimate is 
about 45,000. Contem- 
porary statements of as 
large a capacity as 85,- 
have been 
upon the total 
membership of the civic 
bodies, to which were al- 
lotted certain portions of 
the stand. 

Many other amphithe- 
aters were built by the 
that at Pom- 
peii being especially no- 
table. This was formed 
by a large embankment, 
the seats being placed 
upon the earth. Unlike 
most such structures, it 
had no underground 
chambers for wild beasts, 
etc. The seating capac- 


ooo seem to 


based 


Romans, 














ity was about 20,000. 

Perhaps the best pre- 
served amphitheater is that at Arles, France, 
where a structure similar to the Colosseum 
was erected and still stands in fairly good 
condition. 


ANCIENT 


Modern Structures 

Within comparatively recent times the 
building of stadia and amphitheaters has 
been resumed, and now all the ancient 
types, except possibly the circus, are well 
reproduced in modern structures. A greater 
range of available materials and some dif 
ference in the spectacles to be witnessed 
have caused these to vary somewhat from 
the ancient design, but fundamentally the 
structures are the same as in olden times 
The purposes are the same, and all the old 
types are readily recognized, many, in fact 
having been frankly copied from their an- 
cient prototypes. Most of those erected so 


AMPHITHEATER AT EPIDAURUS, 


GREECE 


far have been for the use of colleges and 


high schools, many of the larger colleges 
5 

now being provided with permanent struc 

tures. Even the circus is fairly well re 

produced in modern automobile speedways 

such as have been erected at Indianapolis 

Chicago and New York. 


Municipalities have been slow to adopt 
the idea that the erection of such structur: 
fills a community need as does the laying 
out of parks, playgrounds, boulevards ; 
other means of recreation. It has been left 


to private enterprise to erect grand 

for baseball, football and similar gam 

these are often of and unsafe 
character that 
in the future many cities will erect commo 
dious and safe permanent structures where 
the recognized sports of the people may 
have their proper presentation amid appro 


a temporary 
It is not too much to hope 
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ENTRANCE TO THE MUNICIPAL 


priate surroundings and at a cost within the 
reach of all. 

Che progressive city of San Diego, Cal., 
has a fine municipal stadium seating 30,000, 
and one seating 100,000 has been planned 
for New York City (in conjunction with 
Columbia University), but this has not been 
built. One seating 7,000 has been pre- 
sented to the College of the City of New 
York thru the generosity of a private citi- 
zen, and as this college belongs to the city 
the stadium is practically a municipal prop 
erty. 

\ brief description of some of the best 
known of the modern structures is given 
below, together with the types which they 
resemble. 

The Greek Theater. One of the more 
beautiful and artistic of the ancient struc- 
tures, the Greek theater, has been used but 
little in modern times. A noteworthy ex- 
ample, however, is the theater built at the 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal., in 
1903. This is modeled after the famous 
theater at Epidaurus. It is built of rein 
forced concrete and has a seating capacity 
of 6,000. Reproducing as it does the exact 
setting of the Greek plays, it forms a val- 
uable acquisition to the artistic side of the 
country, and it is to be hoped that other col- 
leges may secure similar structures in order 
to strengthen the artistic and classical part 
of our education in this utilitarian age 

A beautiful structure of this general type 
is the Memorial Amphitheater now being 
erected at Arlington, Va., by the Federal 
Government. The theater proper is of 


STADIUM AT SAN DIEGO, CAI 

oval shape, surrounded by an arcade, the 
whole being about 200 by 250 feet. The 
seating capacity is about 5,000, and the cost, 
including the reception building, the chapel 
and approaches, will be about $750,000. 

The Harvard Stadium. The first stadium 
in this country was built at Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1903, for Harvard University. It 
is similar to the Greek stadia in being 
U-shaped, but instead of being built in a 
valley or with seat banks excavated, as were 
most of the Greek stadia, it is erected en- 
tirely above the ground, the material used 
being reinforced concrete and steel. As a 
pioneer structure of its kind, it reflects much 
credit upon its designers. The permanent 
seating capacity is 23,000, but, when neces- 
sary, temporary seats are erected, increas- 
ing this number to about 49,000. The 
stadium accommodates a football gridiron 
and a running track, and ice rinks for 
hockey are formed in the winter. 

The Syracuse Stadium. The next stadium 
to be built was constructed in 1907 at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., for Syracuse University. It 
is smiilar to the later Greek stadia, having 
parallel sides and two semi-circular ends, 
the playing fields being entirely enclosed. 
The straight-away of the running track is 
cared for by a tunnel thru the seat bank at 
both ends. This structure is built largely 
in excavation, but the seats are all sup- 
ported on reinforced concrete girders and 
columns. This is the first stadium built en- 
tirely of reinforced concrete. An unusual 
feature is the roof built over part of the 
seats on one side, The arena provides a 
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football gridiron and a running track. The 
seating capacity is 20,000. 
The Tacoma Stadium. ‘The 
of importance was that built 
Tacoma High School, Tacon 


next stadium 
in 1910 for the 
a, Wash. Ad- 
vantage was taken of a ravine located near 
the school, and a comparatively small 
excavation allowed seats to be 
built upon the banks to form a [ 
stadium with 
end affording a magnificent view of Puget 
Sound. 


amount of 
shaped 
non-parallel sides, the open 
Space is afforded for baseball, foot- 
ball and track games. 
is 20,000, 

The Yale Bowl. 
ern structures 


lhe seating capacity 


The largest of the mod- 
is the Yale Bowl, 
permanent seating capacity of 


with its 
O1,000 It 
is a true amphitheater, resembling strongly 
that at Pompeii, and is the largest amphi 
theater ever built. It is built upon a level 
plain by scooping the earth from the cen 
ter and heaping it up around the « 
form an 


utside te 


embankment on which to plac 


seats. Thirty tunnels thru the embank- 
ment admit the spectators to their seats 
while two tunnels to the level of the playing 


field admit the players to the field 
most modern structures, the 


ing structure 


Unlike 
concrete seat 
is placed directly upon the 


ground without any supporting beams or 
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columns 

It is probable that $ 
during of the modern structures, and that 
long after the concrete piles at Harv 
Princeton have disappeared the origina 
form of the Bowl will be preserved and tha 


most of its concrete steps will still remair 
in place. 


A tabular comparison of the greatest 
ancient amphitheater, the Colosseum at 
Rome, and the greatest modern amphithea 
ter, the Yale Bowl, at New Haven, is of in 
terest 


Yale Bowl 


Length ... 615 feet 933 feet 


teet 44 teet 





Wi 
Area 
Outside 
Arena 
seating Capacity 45 


The City College Stadium Che sta 
of the College of the City of } 


called the Lewisohn Stadiu fror its 
lonor, Adolph Lewisohn, is 
semi-amphitheater, the cut being 

the long axis. The hitect 


ut impressive, and lends _ its 


classic presentations, as in the casé the 
Shakespeare Tercentenary Celebration. R: 
nforced concrete is employed 1 exce 

















TACOMA HIGH 


SCHOOL 


AND STADIUM 
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btained with it. The 


ett lave be« 
1 
seat \ > 000, with room 
/ 
for about half as mat re standing. The 
playing field 1 laid it for football ist 
‘ 1 
i CK Ga ( 
7 ; l'} S 
i fle ») Si it ¢ 
and { 1 sta n il 
the Unit tate 11 y the city o 
San Diego, Cal 14 It is of the 
Greek stadium type, the shape eing that of 
the letter 1 i the seats being of concrete 
placed directly upon earth embankments 


; . £ 
pen end which faces the sea 


en of sixteen lofty columns between 


wo nassive towers nd these. together 
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THE STADIUM 


with a low, semi-circular locker building 
at their base, face the main approach and 
give an architectural effect of striking 
beauty 


The seating capacity is 28,000. The play 
ng field is adapted to all kinds of games, 
nd the dressing and locker rooms are ar- 
to enclose an exercise court of suf- 
accommodate basketball 
games. It is a public improvement which 
all cities should have, and many will un- 
doubtedly follow this lead. 

The Speedway. The closest approxima- 
tion to the circus of the Romans is found 
in the modern automobile speedway. In 


—_ j 
ranger 


ficient size to 
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AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


spite of the many safety appliances of the 
present day, the terrific speed attained, 
often over 100 miles per hour for several 
hours, causes these races to be 
as the chariot races of old. 
Probably the best automobile race track 
built to date is the Sheepshead Bay Speed- 
way, built in 1915, near Sheepshead 
New York City. The track is two miles 
long with semi-circular ends and parallel 
sides. The curved ends are heavily banked, 
the cross-section having a parabolic shape, 
computed to allow automobiles to travel at 
a speed of 125 miles per hour near the out- 
side of the track without tendency to skid 


is dangerous 


Bay, 


off. The track itself is of wood, supported 
on concrete-and-steel cross walls. The 
grand-stands have a capacity of 55,000. The 


cost of track, stands and general equipment 
has been about $1,250,000. 

Baseball Grand-stands. A paper of this 
character is hardly complete without at 
least a mention of the permanent baseball 






hese have been built en 
tirely by private capital, and, owing to the 
popularity of our national game 


last few years. 


undoubt- 


edly pay good returns on the investment 
These stands have the advantage of being 
used to a much greater extent than the col- 
lege stadia, which, from their nature, can be 


of use but a small proportion of the tim 
The shape of the grand-stands is quite dif 
2 i 


ferent from that of any of the ancient struc 


tures, owing to the nature of the game of 
baseball, which makes a square shape de 
sirable, at one end at least. The fairly con- 
stant use makes a roof necessary over a 
part, if not all, of the seats. 

A two-story design has been suggested 
for many structures devoted to athletic pur- 
poses, and baseball stands have actually 
been so built, the one at the Polo Grounds, 


New York City, being a ple. 
The seating capacity of these stands has 

usually been kept below 

them have 


so00d 
4 I 


exam 


, but some of 
been in 


25,000 





‘reased for special games, 
stands which have been erected during the _ like the “World’s Series,” to nearly 50,000 
DETAILS OF SOME MODERN ATHLETIC STRUCTURES 
Permanent Dimensions in Ft 
, Date Seating ——————____— . 
Name. Type. Built. Capacity. Exterior. Interior Uses. Total Per Sea 
Harvard Stadium, C subsides. Moss Stadium 1903-4 23,000 575x420 465 x 224 (h)(i) $375,000 $16 30 
Washington Univ., St. Louis, Mo . -Half-oval 1903-4 9,000 750x450 710 x 380 (k 32,000 5 
Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, , os Double-end 1907 20,000 670x475 540 x 345 (A) (i) 1 
Univ. of Chi bicago, Chicago, Ill Rectangular 1912 8,800 456 x 100(b . 200,000 22.70 
Lehigh Univ Pa. Rectangular 1913 15,000 (c)670 x 320 580 x 220 (A) (j) 
Tacoma High School, Tacoma, Wash... . Stadium 1910 20,000 560x475 400 x 390 (k) 135,000 6.75 
Ui is New Haven, C Amphitheatre 913-14 61,000 940 x 744 500 x 300 (A) 750,000 12.30 
piv ichigan, Ann Arba Mich... .Stadi ~ 1 Z 55.000 g) 4.18 (d 
Stadium 52 517 x 240 (h)(i) 300,000 1 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y.. , eee e) (h) 
College of the City of New York. Half Amphitheatre 1915 7,000 460x195 460 x 270 (h) (i) (j) 200,000 28 60 
Central High School, Washington, D. C. Half Amphitheatre 1915 6,000 685x329 553x190 (A)(a)(s)(l 
Univ. of P Ivania, Philadelphia... Stadium . 22,000 590x443 520x330 (k) 1,000,000 (f) 5.00 
Municipal Stadium, San Diego, Cal Stadium 1915 28,000 770x487 552 x 287 (k) 325,000 11.61 


Costs must be used with caution, as the amounts given may or may not include cost of land 
(b) One side of field only. 


(@) $500,000 together with gymnasium. 
section of 13,200 seats. 


(e) Separate fields for other games. 
only. (A) Football. 


(i) Track games. (j) Baseball 


(f) Total value ground and structures. 
(k) All games. 


c , grading, accessory buildings, etc 
(c) Final capacity, when completed. d) Cost 


of completed 
g) Estimated 


cost stadium 


(8) Drill. 








How Sioux City Secured 46 Miles of 
Automobile Roadway 


By Frank 


City Editor, Sioux 


IOUX CITY, Iowa, has 46 miles of the 
best automobile roadway to be toun 
the country. Every mile of this is 
ed with concrete ranging from 5 to 7 
thicknes neasures trom 16 
Y ect ! h \ nnected t the 
g of th vay is the story 
} 
city’s succes eht secure the bull 
f the reta t ( t a territory 100 mules 
in diameter; t ce é sutomobile trad 
center 11 i ver productive section of the 
We secure legis that would per 
t the city to1 ts highways and t 
( ne pk enter I 
f ing district 
he bit .of history that began the events 
recorded here had its inception at a meet 
y f the Sioux (1 Re Estate Associa 
tion ¢ \y 1, 1914. The regular business 
: 
the session was er when the esident 
called fe estiol for th t 
ment of th | rganizatio 
George C. C e of the progressive 
r f the city res onde | 
Sioux City n ve with the w 
She must kee | r e rest I 
W he we r g what tne le ge 
es of é ’ ( r for the vn 
oy © eet the At this time 
the road situation is engrossing the attenti 
i he J ited S ( especially f the 
cuitut sections This has devel ped ré 
I x ly the las ve years Even n our 
own city we have put down twenty miles of 
concrete, yet are far behind our neighbors 
We ] ive taker but the nitial step The resi 
dents f Sioux City to-day are in favor of 
meeting the exigencies which confront them 
, 7 , . 
\utomobile transportation is the serious f 
len for us to solve We ire nestled among 
f hills, and this means mud at one 
‘ d dust at anothe 
‘ ' , , 
he iu nobile 1 \ is essential to the 
life t Sioux Cit l pon such roads depends 


ur holding the trade of our home territory 
There are three roads leading into the city 
from as many directions, and it rests in our 


ived We should 


the business 


hands to have these roads 
provide for paving from 
of the city to the North Riverside Bridge on 
the South Dakota line, to the county line on 
the Leeds highway and to the city limits on 
the Correctionville road.” 


The 


section 


highways named represented the 


Walklin 


City ‘“‘Tribune”’ 


iin arteries of travel, and Mr. Call's ad- 
met with favor from the 
realty men present. Other discussions fol- 
lowed, and the idea developed, but when a 
practical solution was desired it was found 
the city did not have the funds for the 
indertaking. 


dress score of 


Mr. Call was subsequently named chair- 
man of a committee to devise a means of 
showing the city how the expense might be 
met. When the time presented 
1 plan for the organization of zones, or dis- 


tricts, 


came he 


similar to the Iowa drainage ditch 
accordance with which 
along the proposed routes pays its propor- 


law, in property 
tionate share of the expense, according to 
the benefits derived. 

On September 9, of the same year, the 
submitted a report in which it 
was recommended that the zone or district 
scheme be approved, with a proviso that not 
to exceed 50 per cent of the costs of the 
highway in any one district might be raised 
by a general tax levy upon the entire city. 
lhe committee also recommended that the 
be extended to take in five roads, 
known as the Broken Kettle, the Floyd 
River, the Perry Creek, the Military and 
the Correctionville roads. 

The report was unanimously adopted, 
and on December 23, 1914, E. P. Farr, J. S 
Michael and T. F. Griffin, representing the 


committee 


paving 


county in the State Legislature, together 
with a delegation of citizens, were invited 
to attend a conference. At this gathering 
the opinion of every interest was secured. 
lhe committee next conferred with the City 
Council and gained its approval of the idea. 
lhe councilmen formally approved the re- 
port of September 9 and retained an attor- 
ney to draw up a bill for presentation to 
the Legislature, which met later in the 
winter. 
The bill was drawn 


so that it would 


affect only cities of more than 45,000 in- 
This was done to allay opposi- 
tion, as the measure was so novel that its 
supporters were wary of the small town 
and country legislators. 


habitants. 


When the com- 
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THE FINISHING TOUCHES ON CONCRETE PAVING IN RESIDENTIAL SECTION 


mittee went to the state capital to appear 
before the house committee, they found 
their plans had been given general circula- 
tion, that sentiment was for the measure 
and that no lobbying would be necessary. 
Furthermore, the small towns wanted the 
law enacted. Finally the bill was changed 
to include all towns having a population of 
more than 2,000. 


The bill provided a levy of I milla year, 
and not to exceed 10 mills as a total. This 
levy has been entirely anticipated, and it is 
thought the entire 10 mills have been ex- 
pended. 

In the spring of 1915 the paving of the 
five highways was begun. The Correction- 
ville road and the Military roads were early 
completed. The last of the roads, the 

















CONCRETE PAVING ON MILITARY HIGHWAY, SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
24 feet wide; 6 inches deep 











THE 
Broken Kettl was finished in October of 
10 Wi h thes n ghw iys the pi cipa 
r entering n cit » ix Cit s 
essed he s in retail ti 
g he had made hers« 
ati h id brought ci 1€1 
f engin the principal large 
cities of the M West, many of who 
h been s¢ nspect the work Che 
cost of the five roads as nearly as vy | 
estimated, re ache i of $309,939 
combined length of roads, outside the busi 
ess section, of 17.73 miles. 
[wo “feeders” to the main highways ar 


being improved with concrete at an esti- 
Chese are the Stone 
the Twenty-seventh 
The former of con- 


mecrete boulevard to 


mated cost of $29,016. 
: Park 


Street roads 


Boulevard and 
these 
nects the city with a cx 
an S8oo-acre natural 


park owned by the city 


at a distance of five miles beyond the cor 


porate limits 


Prior to the laying of the concrete on 
these highways they were characterized 
generally as being “worse than the regular 


country roads.” At times they were im- 
passable for heavy loads. Farmers dreaded 
the thought of traveling them, and conse- 
quently traded in other 


his condition is now reversed. 


nd smaller towns 
A mas- 
ter stroke in road building has been per- 


formed. The arteries of travel are pass- 
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able in sunshine or rain for every sort of 
Where trucks formerly were 
stalled in mire a foot deep, the heaviest 
of loads may run with ease, and the terri- 
tory comes to Sioux City for all trading 
Thomas H. Johnson, City Engineer of 
10ux City, 


vehicle. 


y, first advocated concrete paving 
that varies from what is known as the 
“Standard Specifications,” calling for no re 
The cost of Mr. John 
son's work is 50 per cent less, and the time 
has proven its lasting 
its strength. Recently, at 
Mr. Johnson advocated this 


inforcement of steel. 
test in Sioux City 


qualities and 
Boulder, Colo., 


- - ad 





form of paving, and it was adopted after the 
city engineer there resigned rather than fol- 
low the specifications. 

The better roads idea is spreading from 
Sioux City, and Plymouth county, just to 
the north, is planning similar activity. The 
values of outlying properties have greatly 
increased. As an indication of this, R. J. 
Andrews, Mayor of the city, has declared 
that he had refused an offer of an increase 
of 40 per cent over what he could have 
secured for a certain tract before it was 
benefited by one of the paved roads. 


Epitor’s Nore.—In connection with this article the 
following will be found of interest: an article in En 
gineering News for July 27, 1916, entitled “Sioux City 
Concrete Pavements,”’ and one in the same publication 
for November 2, 1916, under the heading, “More De- 
tails of Sioux City Concrete Paving Practice,” by 
rT. H. Johnson. 
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Some Experiences with Concrete Paving’ 
By K. C. Gaynor 


Consulting Engineer, Sioux City, lowa 


OME seven years ago the City Council 
of Sioux City, lov’a, desired to pave 
some residence streets, and, as the 

cost was to be assessed to the abutting prop- 
erty, it became necessary to find some kind 
of pavement which could be put down for 
about $1.25 per square yard. 

It was decided to pave about four miles 
of city streets with concrete. This pave- 
ment was laid without steel expansion 
joints, and no reinforcing was used. 

The sub-grade was finished as for any 
pavement. The streets paved varied in 
width from 24 to 52 feet. The concrete was 
mixed 1-3-4%4, and the pavement was laid 
5 inches thick. The sand was a fairly clean 
bank sand; the stone came from the Sioux 
Falls, S. D., district, and was a hard jasper. 

The concrete was mixed fairly wet, and 
was first floated with a long-handled wood 
float. Then a mixture of half sand and half 
cement was sprinkled on it in sufficient 
amount to take up the surplus water and 
to cover any stones which might have been 
uncovered by the first floating, and was then 
floated again. No templet or screed was 
used, the grade being obtained by eye. 

One-inch expansion joints were placed 
across the street every 25 feet, and along 
the curbs, and the contraction joints, which 
were merely cuts, were placed in between 
the expansion joints and also parallel with 
the street. This left the concrete in blocks 
about 12 feet square. After the first half 
mile of pavement was laid, the concrete 
joints were omitted owing to the difficulty 
of making them, and only the expansion 
joints retained. 

One-inch boards were used in the expan- 
sion joints, and after the concrete had set, 
the boards were removed and the joints 
were filled with bitumen. The edges of the 
joints were carefully tooled, and consider- 


"From a paper read at the last convention of the 
American Society of Municipal Improvements 


able effort was expended to get the surface 
of the concrete at both sides of the joint 
at the same elevation. 

The concrete was laid on grades up to 16 
per cent. On grades over 7 per cent the 
surface was corrugated by marking the 
concrete every 5 inches. 

As time has passed, the main points of 
construction have been continued, except 
that the specifications have been changed 
so as to require a richer mix, the thickness 
has been increased to 6 inches, and in some 
places more, depending on the street, and 
Elastite has been used in the joints on ac- 
count of the greater ease in construction. 

These streets now, after five years’ use, 
are in good condition, and do not show 
enough wear to make it possible to estimate 
their probable life. Very few cracks have 
developed, and, inasmuch as the few cracks 
that have developed, and also the expansion 
joints, have been taken care of by filling 
with tar and sand about twice a year, the 
cracks have not been objectionable, except 
for looks. Neither the joints nor the cracks 
have raveled out. 

About 65 miles of streets and roads of 
this type of construction have been built 
in Sioux City, and very little other pave- 
ment has been laid. The maintenance of 
this concrete pavement has been practically 
nothing, the only cost being the filling of 
the joints as above mentioned. 

Concrete paving is also laid between the 
car tracks, and the Service Company now 
uses it as a standard type of construction 
on all streets, including those paved with 
asphalt. 

The points of construction upon which 
the greatest emphasis has been laid are 
clean, well-graded sand, hard stone, and 
much work and care taken with the finish- 
ing. This matter of finishing is very im- 
portant, and too much stress cannot be laid 
upon it. 
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Initiative, Referendum and Recall in Practice 


Extent and Conditions of These Instruments of Popular Control—Opinions 
of Officials as to Their Practical Value in Municipal Government 


éé HI Nation-W ide Movement I 
Municipal Efficiency Under Di 
rect Popular Control” is the title 

of an exceedingly valuable compilation of 

data occupying some 150 pages in the Oc 


tober, 1916, issue ot i qu ty.” The article 
embodies a summary and a comparative 
table of the gene ral state laws and constitu 
tional provisions concerning the commis 
sion, commission-manager and other new 
forms of municipal government, and the ini 
tiative, referendun ind recall There are 
also included reports received by Equtty 
from municipalities thruout the United 
States concerning their experience under 
new charters and the opit ions of officials 
as to the practical value of these various 
plans for greater efficiency in city govern 
ment. 

From the introductory statement by the 
Editor of Equity on the initiative, referen 
dum and recall the following paragraphs are 





quoted: 

There are now 545 municipalities in the 
United States, according to Equity reports and 
information from various sources, which have 
n operation the mmissio1 ymmission-man- 
ager, limited uncil or other new forms of 
government, all looking toward greater et 
hicien »f administration and a large majority 
f the possessi the initiative, referendun 

instruments of democrat! n 
ber is rapidly increasing 
] rge as the total will ap- 


ders, this should not be con- 





fn ‘ipalities which 

legal right to use the initiative, 

or recall by authority of state laws 

: special) or under state constitu- 
ns. In several states the home 





f the constitution long ago 


granted to municipalities the right to frame 


and adopt or amend their own charters by ma- 
jority vote, as in Washington, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Arizona, Colorad ind Ohio In these 
states many cities began to insert the initiative, 
referendum and recall long before the commis- 


sion government plan had been adopted by 
them. Some of these cities having the initia- 
tive, referendum and recall have never adopted 
the commission plan 

Besides this, certain states in putting the in- 
itiative and referendum or the recall into their 
constitutions, extended these powers of direct 


* Published quarterly at 1520 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
| delphia (15 cents per copy—50 cents per year). 
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ontrol to municipalities. The states which 
have this constitutional provision for the muni- 
ipal initiative and referendum are South Da 

ita, Oregon, Ohio, Oklahoma, Maine, Nevada, 
Colorado, California, Arizona; and the initia 
tive in Maryland. Of these at least three 
states (Oregon, California and Arizona) have 
self-operating clauses so that all the munici 
palities of the state are able to use the initia 
tive and referendum, regardless of statutory 
enactment. 

In seven states (Oregon, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Nevada, Kansas and Louis- 
jana) provision for the municipal recall is 
made in the constitution 

So much for state constitutional provisions 
In thirty-four states there are now general 
statutes authorizing municipalities to adopt 
new and improved forms of government. The 
commission form is specifically provided for 
by general law in twenty-seven states. In four 
states (New York, Massachusetts, Virginia 
and Ohio) optional laws have been enacted 
specifying several different forms of municipal 
government for cities to choose from. In 
three states (Michigan, Minnesota and Texas) 
we find general laws granting broad home rule 
powers as to the framework of municipal gov- 
ernment. 

Except in the two or three states where the 
law has imposed certain forms of government 
on all cities of a given class, as in Alabama, 
Pennsylvania and Utah, the submission of any 
given plan to the voters of a municipality is 
conditioned on its being proposed or initiated 
by a popular petition signed by a definite per 
centage of the voters. Here we have the popu 
lar initiative in actual operation almost univer- 
sally. Similarly in all of these states, with the 
three exceptions noted, the question of adopt- 
ing a plan thus submitted is determined by a 
majority vote, which in effect is the popular 
referendum. 

The facts are these: The petition percent- 
iges required for the submission of new forms 
vary in different states from 10 to 35. The 
25 per cent petition occurs in thirteen states, 
the 15 per cent petition in four states, the 10 
per cent in eight states. In one state, New 
Jersey, the basis is 20 per cent and in one state, 
Oklahoma, 35 per cent. 





The percentages are 
generally about the same for submitting the 
question of abandonment 

Powers of Direct Control Not Abused 

Now we come to the most vital part of this 
whole investigation, namely, whether or not 
the municipalities which have had these powers 
of direct control available have, in fact, abused 
or misused them, or if there is any indication 
f such a tendency. 

In order to get at the experience of those 
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municipalities which have obtained one or 
more of these instruments of direct control, 
and to present it for comparative study, Equity 
invited reports from the responsible officials 
in those municipalities or from citizens of 
prominence. This request for information was 
sent to more than 550 municipalities which 
were known to have obtained the commission, 
ommission-manager or some other new and 
ncentrated form of government. 

Up to this writing we have received reports 
from 449 municipalities, all of which have had 
the opportunity to correct or revise the proofs 
of their reports before publication. Here we 
have a body of facts drawn from every section 
of the country, from which it is possible to 
make some generalizations that are worth 
while. From these reports we find that 330 of 
these municipalities have all three of the con 
trol instruments, the initiative, referendum and 
recall, at their disposal. In 39 of these muni- 
cipalities the initiative and referendum are 
available, but not the recall. Fourteen munici 
palities have the referendum and recall, but 
not the initiative. Four have only the refer 
endum, five have only the recall, one has only 
the initiative and recall and three have the 
initiative only. In 53 there is no provision for 
any of these instruments. 

Frequency of Use 

As to the use or non-use of the initiative, 
referendum and recall, the replies show that in 
258 municipalities having these instruments 
available there is not one instance of any one 
of them having been used. One hundred and 
thirty-eight (138) municipalities have used 
one or the other of these instruments. From 
a further analysis of these reports it appears 
that the total number of times which the in- 
itiative has been used is 128; the number of 
times the referendum has been used is 103 (not 
including compulsory franchise referendum or 
voluntary submissions by commissioners), and 
the number of times which the recall has been 
used is 59. Thus the broad fact emerges that 
in only 138 municipalities out of a total of 396 
has any use whatever been made of the tools 
of direct control at their disposal. 

It is also apparent that the recall has been 
used much less frequently than either the in- 
itiative or the referendum. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the influence of the recall is felt in many in- 
stances where no actual recall election is held. 
In these reports to Equity we find numerous 
statements to the effect that recall proceed- 
ings were attempted or were begun, but not 
completed for one reason or another, most 
often because of an insufficient number of sig- 
natures. This is especially apt to be the case 
where the petition percentage required is very 
high. But in estimating the total effect or use- 
fulness of the recall instrument, these numer- 
ous attempts to use it should not be ignored, 
for it is inevitable that officials should feel to a 
greater or less extent the influence of any re- 
call movement among their constituencies 
Many officials will doubtless assert that they 
are not influenced one way or the other by 
such movements, but these statements must 
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be taken cum grano salis. It is only 
nature that men in official positions shou 
sensitive to the outspoken criticism of the 
voters when it is known that those voters 
have the power to dismiss the officials 

What is here said as to the influence of the 





attempts to use the recall is true to a very 
considerable extent of the initiative and refer 
endum Municipal legislatures 1 a large 
number cf reported instances have reverse 


their own previous action because of the 


culation of petitions against that 





| eg ict ¢ 
tho the number of signers to the petition i 
question never has reached the percentag 
necessary to require the submissior f the 
proposition to the voters 

Effect ictal 

This brings us naturally to the question 
which is included in the Equity informati 
blank, as to the extent or charact f the i 
fluence exerted upon municipal officials by the 
existence of the direct powers I ntrol in tl 
hands of the voters, even when those powers 
were not invoked. From a careful tabulation 
of the replies to this question or the remarks 
made concerning it, we find that in 115 of the 
reports the ground is taken that the initiative 
and referendum and the recall exert highly 
beneficial influence upon governing officials 
The expressions vary, but in the 1 rts the 

clusion reached is substantially the same 
that officials are made areful, attentive and 


responsive to the public will, and are more 
nterested in finding out what the people want 
In only seven reports is the statement mad 
that the effect of these powers of 
trol is bad. At this point the reader should 





ear in mind that these are, after all, the 
opinions of officials, and do not necessaril 
represent the views of the people in those lo 
calities. In 25 reports the statement is made 


that the initiative, referendum and recall have 
exerted no effect one way or the other It 


reasonable to assume that a large number of 
officials whose reports contained no referenc: 
to this important matter had not as vet formu 
lated any opinion concerning it 


It is clear that officials, as a class, would | 
inclined to regard with scant favor the exist 
ence of powers enabling the voters to interfere 
with privileges heretofore resting entirely in 
the hands of officials. Hence it is a gratifying 
surprise that the officials register tl 
so overwhelmingly in favor of these powers of 
popular control. There is no indication that 
the people themselves anywhere oppose 
nor is fhere any reason why they should. No 
official has said that, in his opinion, the ters 
would surrender these powers from their char 
ter if such a proposal were submitted to them 
Therefore we may conclude that here, 
we have absolute permanency. Every 
pality having these powers will retain them, 
and every municipality which does not now 
possess them should demand them 


,em 1, 
emseives 


them 


it le ist, 


The Petition Basis 

From a study of state laws and nstitu 
tional provisions, and from an examination of 
the detailed reports of municipalities which 
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xperience in other states has shown t 
entirely safe rhis law is a first-rate model 
t respect for other states to follow 

t prominently revealed by this inves- 
s that in a large number of cities 





ve, either by state law or special 














act 
e, referendum and recall availab] 
low percentages, there has bes 
use these instruments, and 
has there been any clon f excessive a 
S r abuse. Inthe city of Des Moines, Iow 
s the first to add the lirect contr 
ents to the commission form of g 
re nt, there has never been a single res 
those instruments. The experience of Des p 
. yor ' { es is repeated in scores of cities thruout 
none of which have shown any 
re to surrender the “gun behind the door 
t has not as yet been necessary t 
\) the wh le, the re rd I experience 
MM ted by Equity will go far toward re 
g rl wmake rs ast the safety f | Ww 
x 
S - d é i merge Clau é 
: : ge majority of the nicipali 
h re ed to Equi urgent measures 
“ e public peace, healt] r safety 
: exe ‘ trom the operation of the ref 
ided the legislative | ly s le 
the character of a measure in its pré 
this declaration is adopted sepa- 
I irge and specified majority—som« 
es unanimously This is kno as the 
ergency clause, and it has been of the 
t prol urces of evading the operatior 
. ; { the referendum. Especially in those cases 
€ are trequently 1 where the emergency clause is not properly , 
drawn, corrupt municipal lawmakers have } een 
B quick to use what they call the “safety clutch” 
; ‘ > simply attaching a declaration that ar 
: € at 3 et CO given measure is an emergency, and thus ex 
. f 25 per cent. Wyoming empting it trom popular control and causing 
eget - ; it to go into effect immediatel) But th 
t 35 pel nt. in sever . 4 buse rarely, if ever, occurs when the clausc 
ome he he ; so drawn as to require the statement of a1 
‘ kW was . i emergency to be inserted in the preamble 
om * ; ~ , toe ) + “oS ™ a a measure and the adoption of the preambl« 
; . \ n extra lara and sper ihed majority We 
S : dials, mn nsider the requirement of a four-fifths ma 
t és rity tor emergency measures, as called for in 
ercentage me 1 5 i¢ National Municipal League's model ‘ 
larter, entirel; adequate In the gener: 
1S MOS monly 2 Poeun laws of five states the emergency clause pro 
“ , — South vides for a two-thirds majority; in two states 
3 - for a unanimous vote, and in one state for a 
nt I © 20 pel nt for four-fifths majority. 
7 ska 70es 
Arkansas 1 The Operation of the Recall 
s t sibl n these reports to Equity there are more 
f nt. A great f ¢ tten complaints about the operation of the re 
nee ‘ t the 1 gel ill than about the initiative and refer ndum 
erally inoperat t rage Amer \lmost invariably the complaints refer to the 
lity tit basis in excess of efforts of a def ated political group to make 
on eont he mas tor , 


- S trouble f ra successful candidate where the 
general rule is the exnerier £ Tyall 


Dall . rule requires the incumbent’s name on the bal 
where the recall has é erative €! lot with rival candidates. instead of having 
f times on the basis of 35 per cent lat the recall proposition placed on the ballot by 
est state law. that Virginia, 101 : tself, to be voted on “yes” or “no.” In the 
the recall erative o1 IO per cent petitior latter plan th 


1e names of the candidates appear 
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nonearenae 


on the ballot of the recall proposition, and, 
f course, the incumbent’s name does not ap 
pear among them, as his name is involved 
nly in the recall proposition. The result of 
the voting on candidates is considered only in 
the event that a majority is found to be for th« 
recall of the incumbent, thus creating a va 
cancy in the office. The object of thus hay 
ing the recall proposition on the same ballot 
with candidates is to obviate the expense and 
delay of holding a separate election. 

The action of a defeated minority is not 
invariably due to petty or corrupt motives 
Without doubt there is justification in most 
instances for such persistent activity of a 
minority, especially if it believes itself to have 
been defeated by corrupt means. However, it 
is highly prejudicial to the proper function and 
purpose of the recall to have available any such 
plan as will enable a defeated group to force 
i new election on the basis of rival candidates 
without an opportunity to vote on the merit 
of the incumbent's administration. 

In thirteen states the municipal recall pla: 
of operation is to have the name of the incum 
bent official, whose recall is sought, placed on 
the recall ballot along with the other candi 
dates nominated, and the one receiving the 
highest vote to be declared elected. This plan 
is not in any true sense a recall election, for 
the question of recalling the incumbent official 
is not directly voted on at all. This is in effect 
1 new election forced upon the community un 
der the guise and subterfuge of a recall elec- 
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tion We t latic ndemr 
this misnamed recall process, w $ gail 
eptancs ii t ] 
gx the ll We eve 
ses this pl s be ‘ g 
y men who did not ly i \ 
were 4 ny, ut ‘ el 
trom the law of s 
Chis situat 1 1S s i 
larter wides fi iss 
roposition separa 
ess Ior tal ent 
fheial in case he is recalled Chis plan 
required in the laws of four states (( 
Mississippi, Missouri and Ohio), and 
mon to special home rule charters in (¢ 
nia and several other states In some tie 
the successor, in case the recall irries, 
ippointed by the governor of é But 
generally a special election is eld t lect 
successor lt several states t in 5 
have the candidates (but not the ncumbent 
official) on the same ballot with the re 
proposition, the one getting the 
be the successor only in the event t 
rity favors the recall 
A large number of charters and some st 
laws make a mn wly ele ted off al 
from the recall for a definite period, in e 
cases six months and 1 few instances as 
long as a year. It may be mentioned here 
that in many charters a penalty is impose: 
upon any recalled official by barring him f1 


any public fice for one or two vears 





Making Pension Systems an Asset* 
By Lawson Purdy 


President, National Municipal League 


ENSION systems for city employes 
have been subjected lately to careful 
analysis because nearly all such sys- 

tems have broken down. They were started 
at a time when little was commonly known 
of what the cost would be. The provision 
for pensions was totally inadequate. The 
same experience has attended pension 
funds as followed the efforts to establish 
life insurance by means of assessments 
Nearly every assessment company has been 
transformed into an ordinary level pre- 
mium life company. Most of these assess- 
ment companies made such a transforma- 
tion at great loss to the policy holders. 

The city of New York embarked on pen- 
sion plans 59 years ago, but over 61 per 
cent of the disbursements of all city pen- 


* From President Purdy’s annual address before the 
convention of the National Municipal League, at 
Springfield, Mass., Nov. 23, 1916. 


sion funds were made from 1905 to I9QI4 
rhe city had paid more than 8&3 per cent 
of the total pension disbursements. On 
the basis of the disbursements in 1914, pen- 
sioners of the police pension fund received 
over 16 per cent as much as all of the 
active employes. Fire Department pen- 
sioners received over 14 per cent. Others 


received much less, because their funds 


have only recently been established. The 
pensions paid in 1914 were almost 5 pet 
cent of the city’s total payroll 

Cities that contemplate the establishment 
of pension systems must face the fact that 
the payment of pensions will add a larg: 
percentage to the payroll. 
pensions amounted in 1914, after seventy 
years of operation, to 30 per cent of the 
payroll. The present proportion of the 
active payroll paid in pensions in the 
French National Civil Service is 17 per 
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in actuary of the Metropolitan Life In- 
Company. If there are any mis- 
takes they are mine and not his, but I think 
they are accurate. At the end of fifty 





years a person who was 70 years old woul 

receive $1,228 a year; a person 75 years ol 

ge would receive $1,678 a year; a person 

8o years old would receive $2,191 ; one who 
7 

1S gO years old over $15,000. 


\t the end of 75 years the general en- 


dowment fund would amount to over $20, 


000,000, and at the end of 100 years to over 
The increase thereafter would 
be $10,000,000 every 10 years. All this 
e accomplished by the contribution 
of 100 persons entering the service an- 
nually and paying $100 a year. It is quite 
obvious that after the fund has been in 
operation for a moderate length of time, 
the annual income would be sufficient, not 
only for pensions, but to make the contri- 


» 4) 000,000, 


bution for persons subsequently entering 
Thereafter the income would 


be sufficient to pay pensioners and pay all 


the service. 
contributions to the pension fund and stil 
leave a large surplus for other purposes 
lhe following table will show the amount 
which could be paid in pensions from the 
fund after 50 years, 75 years and 100 years, 
at the ages of 70, 80 and go, all contriby- 
tions being based on 4 per cent as the rate 
of interest: 

Income at Age of 
80 90 
After 50 years......... $2,191 $14,937 


\fter 75 years coccce Bye 4,564 36,890 
After 100 vears . 5,634 7,229 41,568 





It might be deemed undesirable to have 
pension payments rise to such a high figure 
as $40,000 a year. The amount can be regu- 
lated in accordance with any contract that 
may be made with any employes entering 
the service. If a maximum sum is fixed as 
the payment to employes, the balance can be 
used to meet annual installments at an ear- 
lier date than would be the case if the en- 
tire fund were distributed to pensioners. 

If any city should start such a plan as 
this, it might well permit any employe leav- 
ing the service to continue to make the 
annual payments. And it might also permit 
any citizen to make such payments into the 
fund as he might desire, provided the pay- 
ments were in reasonable amounts and at 
regular intervals. The retiring age might 


be made lower than 70 and the only effect 
would be to reduce the pension payments, 
which would ultimately have to be done by 
law, anyway. 
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Letters on the Problem of Smoke Abatement 


A Letter from Somewhere in the 
United States 


lo the Editor of THe American City: 

From the richness of the knowledge you 
and your staff possess of means for the 
betterment of the cities of the country, will 
you give editorial answer to a query which 
is prompted thus: 

Che other day I stood on a station plat 
form, awaiting my train. I looked across 
the city—lying on a broad, level plain, 
bathed in sunlight, throbbing with indus- 
trial energy, growing with startling rapid- 
ity, beautiful in spots, ambitious to excel 

I wrote “bathed in sunlight.” -I must re- 
vise that. Sunlight was pouring down from 
a cloudless sky. It was but past noon. Yet 
even that brilliant sunlight could not pene- 
trate the pall of gloom which spread over 
that ambitious city. The smoke rolled in 
billows—yes, swept onward in ocean-like 
immensity, enshrouding that little city of 
70,000 people as tho it were ashamed to 
show its head before a world. 

Of course, that smoke and soot pene- 
trated every home, insinuated itself into 
every stock of goods, was inbreathed to 
every pair of lungs, blinded every pair of 
eyes, smutted every garment, acidized every 
metal, sooted every square yard of painted 
wood surface, and obscured the sunlight 
so as to compel the burning of thousands of 
artificial lights in midday; caused economic 
loss, lowering of spiritual life, deadening of 
social vitality, and—am I correct ?—hurling 
its huge, lazy, though effective, hulk against 
every iota and increment of that little city’s 
existence, to its injury and the gain of 
none. 

Is this necessary? Is it merely the 
esthetic in me which cries out for removal 
of this awful blot—a blot I see in almost 
every town and city in the United States? 
Have workable furnaces been built at eco- 
nomic costs for purchase and operation, 
which may be substituted for these destruc- 
tive volcanoes of death and deadening? Do 
business men have to continue to use such 
equipment ? 

In short, is it economically possible right 
now to install smoke-consuming devices in 
factories and heating and lighting and 





power plants? Won't you give us an expert 


analysis in your ensuing edition? This 
question is*asked daily. What is the an 
swer? I am trying to keep my head on 
the earth, along with practical persons; and 


at the same time would like occasionally 
to have my head lifted above this depress- 
ing mass of that which I understand is un- 
necessary smoke and soot. Your answer 
will be welcomed by more than me—by sev- 
eral million visioners of a day when such 
things shall have ceased. 
Joun E. Laturop. 


+ + 
“It Can be Done” 


lo the Editor of THe American City 

[ have read Mr. John E. Lathrop’s letter 
with much interest. I can understand and 
admire his righteous indignation against the 
smoke nuisance. He is in the same position 
as most people who live in an industrial 
community. They are thoroly aroused 
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wainst the smoke nuisance, but do not 
know where to turn for relief 
In the beginning of the campaign for the 


1 


ibatement of smoke in Pittsburgh, we 
stressed the indictment of the smoke nuis 
° 
ance. We have now changed our plan of 
attack During Smoke Abatement Week 
, al oo 
we place 1 ali the 
It Can Be Done 


we were able to talk 


phasis on the slogan 
lo confirm this slogan 
about and to show be- 
fore and after pictures of plants where it 
had been don ind lone at a Saving ol 
money to the 


plant owners 
Let me relate an instance which may help 
to answer Mr. Lathrop’s letter During 


Smoke Abatement Week a talk was given 


by Dr. Williat Holman or Smoke, 
Dust and Ventilation” to a group of social 
workers and nurses. In the beginning of 
his talk he stressed the general indictment 


of the smoke nuisance as Mr. Lathrop has 
done in paragraph four of his letter. In 
the discussion which followed his talk, Mr 
Osborn Monnett, the former smoke inspec 
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tor of Chicago, who has done so much to 
standardize boiler settings for smokeless 
operation, spoke something after this fash- 
ion: “Now, from Dr. Holman’s talk, you 
know that smoke is njurious. I want to tell 
you, as an engineer, that smoke can be 
abated.” Then he went on to say that it 
can be quite definitely stated that there are 
no processes requiring fuel in the mechani- 
cal world but what can be operated without 
the production of dense smoke as generally 
understood. It is certainly understood that 
the practice with regard to stationary 
plants, locomotives, marine plants, metallur- 
gical furnaces, etc., has become sufficiently 
standardized to offer a satisfactory solution 
to all of these problems. Mr. Monnett then 
asked the audience to spread the news that 
smoke is injurious and to couple with it the 
statement that smoke can be abated, and 
abated, moreover, with a monetary saving 
to the plant owner. 
Joun. J. O'Connor, Jr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 20, 1916. 





A Unique Industrial Center 


The Midway District of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
By Harold F. Chapin 


Industrial Statistician, St. Paul Association of Commerce 


CONOMIC necessity in certain of our 
cities is bringing about the realiza- 


tion of one of the aims of the city 
planner—the withdrawal of factory devel- 
opment from the congested downtown dis- 
tricts and the establishment of special indus- 
trial tracts at the city’s circumference. 
Such necessity in each of the twin Minne- 
sota cities has led to the development ofa 
single outlying district serving St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. This double-centered tract is 
unique in the industrial world. 

Some years ago the danger of serious 
freight-choking at the railroad terminal 
yards of St. Paul and Minneapolis induced 
the nine railroads entering these cities to 


develop a transfer and switching zone with 
a connecting belt line railroad between the 
cities. The purpose was primarily the re- 
lief of an impending traffic situation, but 
the ultimate effect was to be more far-reach- 
ing. The transfer region called into being 


an industrial district of unique and strategic 
importance. Thru the creation of this Min- 
nesota Transfer Railroad the burden of 
freight handling at each city center was 
lightened. Furthermore, an outlet for the 
future industrial growth of two large cities 
was discovered in this Midway District—a 
district with direct connections with over 
38,496 miles of railway. 

The inducements that always draw fac- 
tories to the circumference of a city were 
all present in the development of the Mid- 
way District—adequate trackage, cheaper 
land than at the city’s center and sufficient 
room for building and expansion. The con- 
struction of the transfer yards and lines 
threw open a new trackage area of some 
600 acres of land lying at a point geograph- 
ically about 5 miles from the business cen- 
ters of St. Paul and Minneapolis. Much 
of this acreage was or has since been given 
trackage, for the Minnesota Transfer has 
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constructed over 175 miles of track. Na- 
ture has contributed by giving land for 
these factory sites that is admirable as to 
grade, with a surface layer of gravel suit- 
able for building purposes. 

These features are not unusual, they 
might be duplicated in many cities, bui this 
particular industrial field is unique in its 
position at the distributing center of the 
vast agricultural Northwest. This is the 
logical point for the manufacture of many 
of the articles of common use among nearly 
six million people between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific Coast. 

The Midway District is at the heart of 
this central manufacturing and distributing 
point. It is in the heart of an urban popu- 
lation of between six and seven hundred 
thousand people. It is about 5 miles from 
either city’s business district, tho lying 
wholly within the corporate limits of St. 
Paul. The shortest arterial highway con- 
necting the cities bisects the district. 

From the standpoint of the manufacturer 
located in the Midway District the unusual 
feature of free switching to nine railroads 


is of eminent importance. In 
location a 


other 
manufacturing concern must 
either bear a large bill for switching ser- 
vice in distributing its products, or accept 
the alternative expense of hauling goods to 
and from the various freight depots main 
tained by the railroads. 


any 


For every carload 
of freight there is a possible saving of about 
$2 to the factory with trackage in this free 
switching zone. A concern supplying raw 
material to the amount of 500 cars, for ex 
ample, may realize saving of 
$1,000 annually on this one item by virtue 
of its favorable location. Many establish 
ments ship in less than carload lots, and 
here again the Midway District is especially 
advantageous. The Transfer maintains a 
less-than-carload freight depot, the use of 
which saves the otherwise necessary 
pense of drayage to the different freight 
depots. Thus raw materials from prac- 
tically any point in the country and finished 
goods for the.like territory can be handled 
directly from the factory door. 

Locally there is still another strategic ad- 
vantage in the Midway District. Nearly 


a possible 


ex 
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the entire tract cai e seen trom the rt 


rial highway known as University Avenue. 


This street is the most direct route betwee 
the two cities and upon it runs the shortest 
and fastest interurban car line This not 
only opens a labor supply from over a ilf 


million people, but also carries with it re- 
markable advertising features. Some id 
of this advertising value may 
when it is known that in a given year 24,- 
000,000 fares are collected on this one street 
car line. It is probably safe to say that 20,- 
000,000 passengers are carried thru the 
Midway District each year. Such factories 


as the ones shown in the accompanying 


RS EACH YEAR SEE THIS MODERN FACTORY 


photographs not only attract the attention, 
but command the admiration, of this con- 
stant flow of people. This advertising fea- 
ture proves an incentive to the construction 
)f attractive modern sanitary factory build 
ings 

Of the 500 acres of land in the district, 
ver 300 are now occupied by manufactur- 
1g establishments. The remaining land 
that is available and suitable is held in sites 
that vary in size from a small city lot to 
tracts of 20 or 30 acres. This variety of 
sizes in sites makes it possible for factories 
of any nature to be established in this rap- 
dly growing Northwest center. 
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The Nature of Color in Water 


By Thorndike Saville 


Assistant in Municipal Administration, Harvard University 


HE question of color removal from 
public water supplies is rapidly at- 
taining a much greater prominence 

than heretofore. That color, as such, in 
water is entirely harmless to health has long 
been realized. The removal of color from 
water, therefore, is not so much a question 
of hygiene as of esthetics; not so much a 
provision to safeguard the health of a com- 
munity as to cater to that psychological at- 
tribute which makes clear water seem more 
salubrious than colored water. People like 
to drink a clear, sparkling water, and since 
so doing promotes health and happiness it 
is right that they be provided with such. 

In “The Microscopy of Drinking Water,” 
Prof. George C. Whipple states that water 
having a color below 30 is not usually sub- 
ject to complaint. Since most natural sur- 
face waters, especially in New England, 
have a color ranging from 50 to 600 or 
more, the question of color removal is a 
pertinent one. 

The origin of color is generally agreed 
upon as due to chlorophyll and its allied 
products derived from dead and decaying 
vegetation. Primarily peaty and swampy 
areas afford the best breeders for colored 
water, and if such areas exist upon a water- 
shed and be drained, it has been proved in 
the reservoir watersheds of the Metropoli- 
tan Water Works of Boston that the color 
of the water in certain reservoirs is thereby 
reduced 42 per cent. Having its origin, 
then, in such manner, the coloring material 
in water has been found to contain carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen and iron. Moreover, the 
greater the amount of iron in a water, the 
greater the color. The color is usually some 
shade of yellowish-brown. 

Until very recently the nature of the 
color in water has received very little at- 
tention. It has generally been considered 
that “color is due to substances in solution, 
while turbidity is due to substances in sus- 
pension.” Moreover, its composition is 
complex and “tannins, glucosides, and their 
derivatives are doubtless present . Car- 
bon is the important element in its com- 
position, and the color varies in amount 


very closely with the ‘oxygen consumed.’ 

That “coloring matter (in water) is simi- 
lar to, and possibly identical with, the col 
oring matter in tea,” has been generally 
iccepted as a_ satisfactory explanation 
of the character of the coloring matter. 
These statements represent the views on 
the question of the nature of color in water 
which were held quite generally until very 
recently, when they have become some 
what modified. 

















Appearance of U-tube containing Mar ro Water 
(Original Color 245, Iron Content 75 ppM, Alka 
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The belief has been slowly gaining cred- 


ence among water-supply chemists and 
others, that coloring mattet in water is col- 
loidal in nature and is not a true solution. 
That it is certainly colloidal, and that as 
such it exhibits certain characteristic elec 
trical properties, the writer’s opinion as 
the result of investigation As a result 
of these experiments the writer presents 


colloidal na 
This 
theory is offered only as a contribution to 
the larg 
! 


the following theory of the 
ture of coloring matter in water 
er study of color removal from pub- 

It is not claimed that 
the theory explains all the phenomena of 
color in water, nor that much further study 
upon the 1 de- 


laws governing color in 


ic water supplies 


subject is not 


necessary an 
before the l 
fully 
probable 


sirable 
water are understood. It is, indeed, 
that in the light of future 
investigations the theory as presented may 
have to be modified The 
writer does believe, however, that the col- 


very 
considerably 


loidal theory offers an explanation of many 
of the obscure and contradictory behaviors 
of colored toward 


waters coagulating 


agents and toward the general processes of 


~ 


decolorization. 


The Colloidal Theory of Coloring Matter 
in Water 
Color in water in large part exists in the 


form of colloidal suspensions+ of ultra- 


microscopic particles, or ‘“suspendoids.”’ 
lhese particles carry a positive or negative 


charge, depending on the water, and 
ing in different waters. 


Vvary- 
Color in water can 
not be said to be either positively or nega 
tively char 


ged, but may be either one or 


the other. Some of the color may be due 
to colloidal emulsoids and to neutral salts in 
true solution. 

These charged particles are of such mi- 
nute dimensions that if allowed to remain 
quiescent under the influence of gravity 
alone they for 
Being similarly charged, 
they tend to mutually repel each other and 
remain in suspension indefinitely, a tend- 


would remain suspended 
very long times. 





+ E. F, Burton, ir The Physical Properties of Col 

lal Solutions,” defi lloidal solution as “a 
uspension, quid medium, of fine particles which 
may be er 1 down from those of microscopic to 
those of 1 cular dimensions The one property 
common to all such solutions is that the suspended 
matter will rem indefinitely in suspension 
in the liquid, the natural tendency to settle due to the 
attractior { gravitation being overbalanced by some 
ther for ending to keep the small masses in sus 


pension.” 
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ency which is strengthened by convectional 
temperature currents, wind, etc. 

Since these particles carry an electric 
charge, and are in colloidal suspension, 
they obey the laws of cataphoresis when an 
electric current is sent thru a colored water 
rhe particles are attracted to the electrode 
of opposite sign from the charge which 
they carry. There they are discharged, 
flocculate, and precipitate, with consequent 
reduction in color of the water. This type 
reaction may be, and often is, modified by 
electro-chemical reactions, the reaction be- 
ing theoretical only in those waters having 
little alkalinity or iron content. 

When an acid is added to a colored water, 
the color migrates to the negative electrode. 
When a base is added, the color goes to the 
positive electrode. 


Decolorization 


Sand filtration has been found inadequate 
for the removal of color from highly col- 
ored waters. The degree of removal is 
very variable, depending on the water and 
the nature of the sand. A pure quartz 
sand will remove little color, while sands 
containing much iron, aluminum, or man- 
ganese remove a large proportion of color. 
It is evident that the presence of iron and 
allied elements in a sand has an important 
effect upon the capacity of that sand for 
color removal. In general, experiment has 
that about one-third the color in 
water can be removed by filtration thru 
sand. 


shown 


That more color cannot be removed 
may be explained on the hypothesis that the 
colloidal particles of which it is composed 
are so extremely fine as to pass in large 
measure thru the smallest capillary pores 
in the sand. It is possible also that the 
color colloids removed by filtration are of 
opposite charge to the filtering medium 
rhe color not removed may not have come 
in contact with the filter materials, or may 
carry the same electrical charge. 


Coagulation by Electrolytes 
This is perhaps the most general method 
of clarifying colored or turbid waters. 
ither alum or ferric hydroxide and lime 
are commonly used as coagulants. To sum- 


marize the general principle of these re- 
actions upon the basis of the colloidal the- 
ory, it may be said that where most success- 
fully used the action depends upon the dis- 
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charge of a negative color colloid by the 
positively charged ion of the coagulating 
agent and the positively charged hydroxide 
which is formed. The consequent neutrali- 
zation of the charged color colloids results 
in flocculation, precipitation and decoloriza- 
tion. This process is materially aided by 
the mechanical removal of the color colloids 
by the hydroxide floc which is formed. 

When clarification is obtained with dif- 
ficulty the reason is frequently that the 
color colloids in the water bear a positive 
charge. Hence they are not discharged by 
the positive elements set free by the coagu- 
lating agent. Under such conditions the 
removal of color is supposed to be essen- 
tially a mechanical process resulting from 
the enmeshment and straining out of the 
color colloids by the precipitated hydroxide 
floc. 

It is well known that a high alkalinity 
frequently causes difficulty in color removal. 
This is explained by the fact that the ele- 
ments causing alkalinity are negatively 
charged. If, then, the color also be nega- 
tively charged, a correspondingly greater 
amount of positively charged coagulant ions 
and hydroxide will be necessary to cause 
neutralization and precipitation of the color. 


Effect of Storage on Color 


It has been a favorite pastime for certain 
engineers to enthuse over the removal of 


‘color in water consequent upon storage for 


long lengths of time in large reservoirs. 
This removal is by them ascribed to the 
bleaching action of the all-beneficent sun- 
light, which kills bacteria, removes color, 
and acts generally as the panacea for all 
water supply ills. 

That waters do become decolorized by 
storage is undisputed. It has been shown 
that bleaching by sunlight is capable of re- 
moving color from water, but the writer 
doubts the competency of this process to 
explain the considerable color removal in 
reservoirs. If, as has been suggested in 
the foregoing statements, the color in water 
is largely due to particles in a colloidal 
state, the precipitation of such particles by 
storage is largely a matter of electro- 
statics. 

The various streams tributary to a reser- 
voir doubtless carry color particles having 
different charges. There is also more or 
less sediment in water, which is generally 
negatively charged, The mixture of all 
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these variously charged particles in the res 
ervoir probably tends to discharge certain 
of them with consequent precipitation 
decolorization. 


Such, however, the writer believes to be 
only a minor cause of decolorization by 
storage. It was early shown by Hollis and 


later by Whipple that the increase in col 
with depth in reservoirs is due primarily 
to the condition of the iron content; that 
at depths the iron is reduced and taken 
solution, that upon rising to the surface in 


4 


the spring the iron is oxidized an 
color. That stagnation or storage will bring 
about an increase in color of the lower 
layers of the water which, given proper 
conditions of wind and temperature, may 
affect the upper layers, has been well shown 
by Whipple. 

Notwithstanding this, there is in many 
reservoirs a decided decrease in color. 
What, then, is the cause of this decoloriza- 
tion, and how may it be explained by the 
colloidal theory? It seems probable that the 
iron content is the most important factor in 
this decolorization. Iron is important in 
sands for removing color, is a direct pre- 
cipitant in the case of addition of electro- 
lytes, is the factor upon which color re- 
moval by bleaching depends, and is the di- 
rect cause of color at the bottom of reser- 
voirs—in short, iron is probably the chief 
element influencing the presence and re- 


moval of color in water. The iron does 
not probably exist in any such simple con 
dition as the ferrous or ferric state. The 


iron content in color is supposed to exist 
in the form of certain organic compounds 
that are in colloidal state, chemical com- 
pounds of extreme complexity. Due to 
many processes, of which oxidation and 
electro-static neutralization by other col- 
loids are the most active, iron is brought 
into the ferric state, in which case it exists 
asa hydrosol and will be pre cipitated by clay 
or any other positive colloid Otherwise 
some slow chemical change is brought about 
so that the complex iron suspensoid is 
broken up into constituent particles which 
may carry opposite charges and so mutuall 
precipitate each other, or which may be 
discharged by other differently charged col- 
loids present in the water. 


General Conclusions 
In general, it may be said that most color- 
ing matter in water, whether due to iron or 
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not, is charged; and that the color suspen- 
soids mutually repel each other tending to 
sustain their suspensoid phase. In large 
bodies of water, however, agitation by con- 
vectional and wind currents, oxidation, 
alge growths, etc., all tend to bring about 
contact between the color suspensoids and 
other colloidal substances in the water, 
many of which bear an opposite charge. 
There will tend then to be discharge and 
neutralization. The particles will then floc- 
culate and precipitate and a reduction of 
color will be apparent. It has long been 
noted that when certain turbid streams in 
the west carrying clay in suspension come 
into confluence with highly colored but 
clear rivers, there is sometimes a reduction 
in both color and turbidity in the effluent 
stream. This is readily explained on the 
hypothesis advanced above, if the color and 
turbidity bear opposite charges. 

The writer believes, therefore, that not 
only is color largely due to charged colloidal 
particles, but that the state and degree of 
iron in the water is the controlling factor, 
both as to the permanence of the color and 
its ease of removal. The latter is undoubt- 
edly much influenced by the alkalinity, a 
high alkalinity making for difficulty in color 
removal. The alkalinity increases the nega- 
tive charges and also makes for electro- 
static stability in the complex iron suspen- 
soids. The addition of alkali to water in 
ihe same way seems to operate to prevent 
neutralization of the electric charge on the 
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complex iron suspensoid, thus maintaining 
the suspensoid condition and preventing 
flocculation and precipitation. 

If any one conclusion is evident from 
these investigations it is that generalized 
statements and rules regarding color in 
water and color removal cannot be made. 
Every water is in this respect a law unto 
itself, and the problem of color removal 
from any given water can be intelligently 
approached only after detailed study as to 
the nature and electrical properties of the 
color in that particular water. But there is 
great opportunity for further investigation 
along the lines of colloidal color in water, 
and that these investigations will undoubt- 
edly prove helpful in. the solution of the 
color removal problem is obvious. Such in- 
vestigations, however, belong more prop- 
erly to the water supply chemist than to the 
engineer. These problems must be ap- 
proached with an unbiased attitude, for 
hitherto preconceived ideas have mitigated 
against a fuller understanding of the sub- 
ject. While it is probable that all color 
changes and removal in water are not 
wholly due to the colloidal properties of the 
coloring material, yet it would seem that 
the colloidal theory may be looked to for a 
more complete understanding of the nature 
of color in water, and for a more satisfac- 
tory solution of methods for its removal 
than now obtain. 


The above article is an abstract from a paper pre- 
sented at the December meeting of the New England 
Water Works Association. 





Ousting John Barleycorn From Municipal Departments 


Joplin bears the distinction of being the 
first city in Missouri to adopt the commis- 
sion form of government. With “Efficiency 
and Progress” as a slogan, the Commission- 
ers have entered upon a number of new 
policies, one of which is the recent edict 
forbidding the use of intoxicating liquors 
by employes of certain departments. 

Under Joplin’s municipal organization the 
Mayor is the head of the Police and Fire 
Departments. In line with his authority 
over these departments, he has issued an 
order forbidding policemen and firemen to 
drink alcoholic beverages, either in or out 
of working hours. In short, policemen 


and firemen must part company with John 





Barleycorn or give up their positions. To 
make the order more emphatic, it has been 
announced that the Mayor will revoke the 
license of any saloon which sells these em- 
ployes liquor. The order has not been re- 
ceived with entire complaisance, five fire- 
men who think that their rights have been 
invaded having resigned, but the majority 
have approved the measure. 

The other commissioners have been asked 
to cooperate with the Mayor in their re- 
spective departments, and most of them as- 
sure him of their support. One commis- 
sioner has taken a step in advance, in re- 
questing his employes to refrain also from 
profane language. 


























New Courses at the College of the City of 
New York 


By Frederick B. 


Director of the Evening Session of 


is expanding its work so that it may 

more adequately meet the educa- 
tional needs of the city and also articulate 
with the city municipal service. 

In 1909 the College established an Even- 
ing Session to enable male residents of New 
York City who were employed by the day 
to pursue the regular college courses lead- 
ing to the Baccalaureate degrees, at night. 
At first this Evening Session simply dupli- 
cated the regular courses of study of the 
Day Session. But in 1911, when President 
Finley determined to admit city employes as 


Ti College of the City of New York 


special students, the Evening Session also’ 


established a few special courses to meet the 
needs of these city employes, in a way not 
possible thru the regular college courses. 
Therefore, by 1911, the College had under- 
taken two new steps: first, it had waived 
general college entrance requirements and 
admitted city employes to those courses of 
the regular curriculum which would be of 
benefit to them in their work for the city; 
second, it had established special courses, 
such as Municipal Engineering, Engineer- 
ing Inspection, ete. 

While the charter of the city did not pre- 
vent the College from undertaking this sort 
of expansion, it did not specifically enu- 
merate these activities among its functions, 
and neither did it provide any way of 
financing any work of the College except 
thru regular appropriation by budget from 
the city. Consequently, as it became evi- 
dent that this sort of work would expand, 
the city charter was amended so as to state 
distinctly that additional courses and courses 
of study in vocational subjects and civic 
administration would be offered by the Col- 
lege gratuitously or otherwise. Further- 
more, provision was made so that any fees 
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the College of the City of New York 


collected for these additional courses could 
be used by the College to meet the addi- 
tional expense incurred, without drawing 
upon the city and i 
budgetary demand. 


thus increasing its 
Assemblyman M. Mald- 
win Fertig, an alumnus of the College, in- 
troduced the bill authorizing the innovation. 

At present the College may admit any 
mature resident of New York City, male 
or female, as a non-matriculated student 
With these general powers established, the 
College has gone forward to develop new 
fields. In the first place, courses for em- 
ployes of the city are being extended and 
more thoroly organized. Mayor Mitchel 
appointed a committee of the following gen- 
tlemen to advise the Director concerning 
the content of courses for persons in the 
city employ and the crediting of those 
courses by the Civil Service Commission: 
Gano Dunn, President of the J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation, Chairman; Henry 
Bruére, American Metals Company; Henry 
W. Hodge, Public Service Commissioner; 
Henry Moskowitz, President of the Muni- 
cipal Civil Service Commission; Curt G. 
Pheiffer, George Brogfeld Company; Chas. 
Strauss, President of the Board of Water 
Supply; Leonard M. Wallstein, Commis- 
sioner of Accounts, and Alfred D 
Deputy Chief Engineer, Board of 
Supply, Secretary. 

This Committee has rendered invaluable 
service, and with its advice and guidance 
comprehensive courses of study for city 
employes have been arranged. Three of 
these courses of study are of great impor- 
tance. There are two especially designed 
for persons in the accounting services of 


Flinn, 
Water 


the city and one for persons in the engi- 
neering services of the city. The funda- 
mental college courses in accounting. which 
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are opened to the regular students of the 
Evening Session and also of the Day Ses- 
sion of the College, are taken as the foun- 
dations, and upon these there is erected a 
great structure of additional courses, giv- 
ing most complete training in the various 
branches of accountancy. 

A group of courses for which the College 
will grant the certificate of Junior Account- 
ant is as follows: two years of fundamental 
theory, practice and problems in Account- 
ancy, followed by Municipal Accounting 
Departmental, Municipal Accounting Gen- 
eral, Elements of Economics, English Com- 
position and Public Speaking. The certi- 
ficate of Junior Accountant indicates that 
the person has studied sufficiently to qualify 
for the position of Junior Accountant in the 
Civil Service. The selection of subjects 
constituting this course was made by the 
experts in the office of the Civil Service 


* Commission. 


Besides this Junior course in Account- 
ancy, there is also a longer course for se- 
nior accountants leading to the diploma of 
Graduate in Accountancy. It consists of 
the fundamental training in Accountancy, 
Cost Accounting, Auditing, Public Utilities 
Accounting, Judicial Accounting, three 
courses in Commercial Law, Elements of 
Economics, Economic Development of the 
United States, Money and Banking, Com- 
position and Public Speaking. Besides 
these two prescribed courses leading to cer- 
tificate and diploma respectively, the Col- 
fege also offers additional courses in Muni- 
cipal Statistics, Advanced Accounting Sys- 
tems, Advanced Work in Public Utilities 
Accounting, Advanced Problems and a spe- 
cial lecture on Theory. Furthermore, the 
students have access to numerous courses 
in Government, Sociology, Political Science 
and the entire curriculum of the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. 

The Mayor’s Committee also approved a 
course of study leading to the diploma of 
Junior Engineer (Civil). The title of this 
diploma corresponds to the title of the posi- 
tion of Junior Engineer in the city engineer- 
ing services. The course of study leading to 
this diploma consists of mathematical train- 
ing, thru plane and solid analytical geometry 
and engineering applications of mathe- 
matics, English composition, argumenta- 
tion and extemporaneous address, the usual 
college courses in physics and advanced 
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mechanics, general chemistry and drafting. 
This group of courses in general and foun- 
dational subjects is followed by a group in 
structural work as follows: Materials of 
Construction, Elasticity and Resistance of 
Materials, Masonry Design and Construc- 
tion, Analytical Determination of Stresses, 
Design and Detailing of a Complete Girder, 
Graphic Statics, Advanced Steel Design 
and Construction! Reinforced Concrete 
Design and Construction. The next group 
in the entire prescription relates to hydrau- 
lics. It includes the Theory of Hydraulics, 
Water Supply Engineering and Sewerage 
and Sewage Disposal. The fourth group, 
relating to surveying, comprises three 
courses in surveying and one in streets and 
pavements. The final prescribed group for 
this degree consists of qualitative analysis 
in chemistry and a study of timber and 
geology for engineers. 

A student completing the foregoing five 
groups of subjects receives the diploma of 
Junior Engineer (Civil), but he also may 
elect to study additional courses such as 
Engineering Estimates and Costs, Legal 
Features of Engineering Contracts, Engi- 
neering Features of Municipal Contracts, 
Technical Electricity, Ventilation and any 
of the courses in pure science to be foupd 
in the scientific branch of the general Col- 
lege. 

All this work, which is opened to persons 
in the employ of the city, raises the general 
efficiency of that service and also gives the 
individual an opportunity for advancement 
in a dignified career. 

Not only are these courses, and many 
others (about 130 in all) open to city em- 
ployes, but they are open to any mature 
resident of the city of New York who is 
desirous of furthering his education at 
night. Regular matriculated students can 
come to the Evening Session of the College 
of the City of New York and receive a com- 
plete college education free of charge. Ma- 
ture persons who do not fully meet the Col- 
lege entrance requirements, but who are 
capable of studying particular subjects, are 
admitted as non-matriculated students to 
those subjects upon payment of a very 
nominal fee. They have access to all the 
courses either of the regular college curric- 
ulum or of the Vocational Division. City 
employes who do not qualify as regular col- 
lege matriculated students, are admitted as 
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non-matriculated students, but the fees who have agreed to teach the more ad- 


which they must pay are even smaller than 
the very nominal charges for other non- 
matriculated students. 

In conclusion, we must give credit first to 
the men of affairs who have generously 
given up their time in consultation for the 
building up of strong courses of study, sec- 
ond to the experts in various technical lines 


vanced subjects either for nothing or for 
very small compensations, in order that the 
students may have access to the work at 
nominal fees. Finally, professors of the 
College staff have joined in this good work 
without thought of the monetary considera- 
tion, and have accepted the additional strain 
in a spirit of service. 





Inculcating the Good Roads Idea Among 
School Children 


sentiment for them is universal. 
The sentiment for them will be uni- 
versal only after the lesson of their value 
has been universally taught. And, if that 
be true, how reach every future American 
citizen better than thru the public schools? 

It is this principle which prompted the 
issuance of a special “Good Roads Bulletin 
for Illinois Public Schools,” whose purpose 
is to present to teachers and pupils an inter- 
esting and profitable program of road study. 
By supplying helpful and suggestive mate- 
rial which will make it unnecessary to pur- 
sue intensive studies in order to get at the 
basic facts, the pamphlet adds incentive and 
interest, while, at the same time, it neither 
penalizes the conscientious nor discourages 
the lazy. It was prepared by two experts 
of the Unniversity of Illinois. 

A salient feature of the Bulletin is its 
pictures. A well-chosen picture of an un- 
sightly, impassable road speaks for itself, 
especially when, on the same or the next 
page, a well-built road is portrayed. These 
photographs and the other illustrations are 
a great aid to clearness and, besides, are 
valuable in stirring up prejudice against the 
wretchedness of a poorly constructed high- 
way. 

The first long article is entitled “Sugges- 
tions for the Use of the Bulletin,” and in 
it five definite lines of activity for teachers 
are suggested: first, a series of lessons 
based on the material in this circular; sec- 
ond, a preparation of exhibit material; 
third, a Good Roads Demonstration that will 
take the form of a road-dragging contest; 
fourth, a Good Roads Day program, and 
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fifth, beautifying the roadside. The details 
of the lesson plans are given full attention, 
and typical questions are framed. The 
preparation of exhibit material includes the 
making of guideposts, of models of road- 
drags, of cross sections of an ideal earth 
road, etc. The good roads demonstration 
should consist of the maintenance of an 
earth road a half mile in front of the school, 
if possible, by the use of the steel harrow, 
split-log drag or other devices in the hands 
of the boys of the school district, and pos- 
sibly of contests in road maintenance. The 
program for Good Roads Day is merely a 
suggestive one and contains many interest- 
ing numbers such as a debate on a road 
problem, announcement of awards, etc. The 
plan for beautifying the roadside includes 
such activities as the pupils can accomplish 
—repairing fences, planting trees and clean- 
ing up of the roadside. 

The remainder of the pamphlet contains 
brief, clear articles on road work. Prof. 
Ira O. Baker, of the Department of Civil 
Engineering of the University of Illinois, 
writes on “Some Pertinent Points About 
Roads,” among which he includes the prin- 
ciples of road construction and mainte- 
nance. The latter topic is further treated 
in an article by H. E. Bilger, Road Engi- 
neer of the Illinois State Highway Depart- 
ment, and is followed by “Roadside Im- 
provement,” by I. D. Allison, Associate in 
Landscape Extension at the University of 
Illinois. A short but significant article on 
“Good Roads and Good Schools,” by As- 
semblyman Homer J. Tice, and that humor- 
ous but sage poem, “The Calf Path,” make 
up the rest of the publication. 














A Page of Questions for Classroom Use 


(The page numbers mentioned refer to the January issue of Tae American City) 


Municipal Government—Popular 
Control 


The Initiative, Referendum and Recall. 
What are the main features of the “initiative”? 
Of the “referendum”? Of the “recall”? De- 
scribe the various constitutional, statutory and 
other legal provisions which enable or require 
municipalities to adopt these instruments of 
popular control. About how many of the 449 
cities which reported in the Equity survey 
have all three of these reforms? How many 
have only the initiative and the referendum? 
The referendum and the recall? Only the re- 
call? 

What are the disadvantages of the high- 
percentage bases for petitions for these 
powers? What are the disadvantages of too 
low percentages? How many of the munici- 
palities referred to have never used any of 
these three powers? How many times has the 
initiative been used? The referendum? The 
recall? Show how the influence exerted by 
the existence of these provisions often makes 
their use unnecessary. 

What criticisms have been made of the use 
of the recall? How may the form of the re- 
call ballot operate unjustly against the officer 
for whose removal the recall has been in- 
voked? Name the states which require the 
submission of the recall proposition as a sepa- 
rate and distinct process from that of obtain- 
ing a successor. Outline some of the ways in 
which the recall and subsequent elections are 
provided for. 

What is meant by the “emergency clause” 
used in connection with the referendum, and 
why is it necessary? Criticise its use by mu- 
nicipal legislatures. What legal provisions 
have proved effective in preventing the abuse 
of the emergency clause? (pp. 14-17.) 


Municipal Finance 

Additional Sources of Revenue. What are 
some of the causes for the ever-growing cost 
of local government? What kinds of legisla- 
tion are tending to decrease the revenues of 
many cities? What is the first step in a search 
for additional revenue? What justification is 
there for the extension of license fees? What 
changes in tax administration are necessary to 
make the assessment of property more scien- 
tific? Suggest a way in which the evil of ex- 
empt property could be mitigated? Discuss 
the main principles that should guide the 
search for additional sources of city revenue. 
Discuss the problem of taxing outdoor adver- 
tising and mercantile privileges in public places. 
Why should unearned increment in land be 
made to bear a greater part of taxation than 
it has been bearing? Indicate some other pos- 
sible sources of revenue. Show why some pro- 
posed license taxes are reactionary. (pp. 31- 
34.) 

Pensions. Compare the proportion of money 


spent for pensions to the whole cost of the 
civil service in European countries. What has 
been the proportion in New York City? Have 
pensions been increasing or decreasing? Out- 
line a system which might convert pensions 
from a liability to an asset. (pp. 17-18.) 


Municipal Recreation 

Stadia. For what main purposes did the 
Greek and the Roman cities build stadia? 
Distinguish between the terms “theater,” “stad- 
ium,” “circus” and “amphitheater,” by show- 
ing the differences in the purposes for which 
they were constructed. Name and locate ex- 
amples of ancient structures of these types. 
What municipalities of the United States have 
constructed public stadia? What recreational, 
civic and artistic advantages does the building 
of a municipal stadium afford a city? (pp. 1- 
10.) 

School Social Centers. Outline the Milwau- 
kee social center policy. What plan of adminis- 
tration has been adopted for these centers? 
Discuss briefly the many types of activities 
which the social centers include. What is the 
value of so wide a range of activities? What 
provisions have been made to insure proper 
behavior at moving picture shows? What has 
been done to make it possible for parents to 
be sure that their children attend the social 
center? (pp. 35-43.) 
Public Safety 


Accidents from Fires and Explosions. 


What 
kinds of careless acts are especially likely to 


be committed by children using matches? 
What legislative measures will reduce the dan- 
ger involved in the use of matches? Mention 
some of the recommendations formulated by 
the committee of the Safety First Federation 
of America for reducing accidents due to fire 
or explosion. Why is inspection an important 
feature of fire prevention? What are the chief 
duties of state fire marshals? How may they 
coéperate with local fire departments in their 
work? (pp. 71-75.) 

Milk Inspection and Regulation. What is 
milk composed of? Which is its most valuable 
ingredient? What is “standardizing” and how 
may it be accomplished? Describe briefly the 
methods used in making a bacteria count. 
What is pasteurization? Why is the grading 
and labeling of milk desirable? Mention the 
names of some cities that require this ptocess. 
(pp. 81-83.) 

Health. In what way does clean-looking 
water promote health? To what causes is the 
color of water usually due? Describe some 
of the methods which have been used to rid 
water of its color? (pp. 23-26.) What steps 
may be taken in winter to exterminate insects? 
Explain why winter extermination may be 
more effective than the summer “swat-the-fly” 
campaigns. (pp. 52-53.) Discuss the special 
problems arising from the insidiousness of tu- 
berculosis. (p. 83.) 
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MUNICIPAL 


Accounting—<A uditing 


FINANCE 


Budget Making 








The articles appearing in this new department from month to month will be pre- 


pared by the New York Bureau of Municipal Research. 


be covered during 1917: 


The following subjects will 


1. The Problem of Additional Sources of City Revenue 

2. Aids to Efficient Buying 

3. The City Budget as a Basis for Administration 

4. How to Save Five Million Dollars a Year by Merely Changing Some Tax Dates 
5. An Efficient Bureau of Water Revenues 

6. Auditing and Accounting Control of License Revenues 

7. Assessing for Local Improvements 

8. Serial Bonds versus Sinking Fund Bonds 

9. Recording and Paying Claims 

10. Stores’ Accounts and Storekeeping 

11. Payrolls—Preparation, Certification, Audit and Payment 
12. Unit and Job Costs a Necessity for Good Administration 


The Problem of Additional Sources of City 
Revenue 


By Fred W. Powell 


HE need for additional city revenues 
T is fast becoming universal. Every- 
where the people are demanding 
more service and better service, and in re- 
sponse to that demand cities are performing 
an increasing number of functions which 
were once performed at private expense, 
and they are doing it better and at less cost. 
Growth in area and in population, so 
urgently desired by the people, bring in 
their train greater financial burdens with- 
out adding proportionately to the taxable 
resources. 

There has been no change, however, in 
the popular attitude toward the payment 
of taxes. An inherited aversion to forced 
contributions toward the expense of gov- 
ernment persists even in a democracy; and 
in the popular mind taxes are still included 
with pestilence and sudden death among the 
evils from which deliverance should be 
sought. 

The reaction to these conflicting influ- 
ences has varied in different cities, but there 
are certain movements which may be con- 


sidered as representative. There has been 
a real effort to introduce efficiency and 
economy in the conduct of municipal af- 
fairs. In some cases, this has been the re- 
sult of citizen activity, in others the city 
government has tak2n the initiative. The 
number of municipal “surveys” within the 
last few years is a good indication of the 
strength of this movement. Accounting 
systems have been adopted which give in- 
formation about the facts of government 
for the guidance of city officers and of citi- 
sudget methods have been reorgan- 
ized and better purchasing methods have 
heen introduced. Municipal business is now 
conducted in the open as never before, and 
a dollar of tax money goes farther. 

Along with an awakened interest in muni- 
cipal government has come a popular move- 
ment in the direction of social betterment, 
the result of which has been either to add 
to the cost of local government or to reduce 
the revenues available for its support. 
Cities are now subject to workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, for example, and with the 
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rapid spread of state-wide prohibition and 
of the milder restrictions upon the liquor 
trafic, they are confronted with either an 
actual disappearance or a probable reduc- 
tion of what has been one of the most pro- 
ductive sources of revenue. We are now 
coming to have a better understanding of 
what British fiscal writers mean by “the 
ravages of temperance,” a phrase utterly 
abhorrent to our social conscience, but none 
the less descriptive of a condition for which 
financial provision must be made. 


New Sources of Revenue the Last Step, 
Not the First, for Cure of Financial 
Difficulties 


But it does not follow from the facts as 
stated that whenever a city becomes in need, 
attention should be immediately directed to 
the search for additional sources of reve- 
nue. That is the last step, not the first. 
rhe first should be to inquire whether ex- 
isting revenues may not be better conserved. 
\re there unnecessary positions in the city 
departments? There usually are some 
which are no longer necessary and some 
which were never necessary except as 
‘jobs.”. Are salaries commensurate with 
those paid for like or similar services by 
private employers? They are frequently 
higher, and increases have been made with 
reference to coming municipal elections 
quite as often as upon the basis of real de- 
serts. Are there men in city positions 
whose lack of fitness is obvious? If so, 
there is a remedy that is equally obvious. 
Are any of the foregoing burdens fastened 
upon the city by constitutional or statutory 
requirements? If so, they may be removed 
if the public can be awakened to the injus- 
tice. A step in this direction will invade 
the domain of Patronage, the god of petty 
politics, but it is a step that must be taken 
before a good case can be presented for 
financial relief. Questions as to economy 
are always in order. Economy of service 
means more than the payment of proper sal- 
aries to capable men in needed positions. 
It means elimination of faulty cdntracting 
methods whether for the construction of 
public improvements, the purchase or sale 
of materials or supplies, or the renting of 
office quarters. It means the elimination of 
waste in whatever form. 

Many cities are paying excessive rates 
of interest on their bonds because such 
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bonds are subject to taxation. There is 
little compensatory return in the form of 
taxes, for the bonds are attractive only to 
investors outside the state, altho they are 
sold at rates which imply that the tax is to 
be paid. Relief is to be had only thru a 
frank appeal for a constitutional amend- 
ment, supported by a campaign of education. 


Extension of License Fees an Obvious Step 


Another common drain upon general mu- 
nicipal revenues is the result of failure to 
make the greatest possible use of the police 
license authority granted by charter or gen- 
eral statutes. Such authority is granted 
upon the theory that in every community 
there are certain classes of business which 
require special supervision or regulation, 
and that a special charge relieves taxpayers 
as a whole from the cost of services from 
which they receive little if any benefit. It 
follows that the special charge should be 
based upon the reasonable cost of the ser- 
vice, for an excessive charge would work 
an injustice upon the licensee. But in many 
cities the license rates are far too low, and 
in most cities there are types of business 
which make no returns for special services 
now being received because of the neglect 
of the council to require a license. In such 
cases the remedy lies in councilmanic 
action, ; 

The next point upon which inquiry should 
he made is the possibility of obtaining addi- 
tional revenues from existing sources. 
Taxes on real property are everywhere re- 
garded as the most dependable source of 
local revenue. With property assessed at 
full value, there are few cities which can- 
not operate on a tax rate that would be 
accepted as reasonable. But to attain to 
this standard of value is not easy. In many 
cities assessment is a county matter; in 
others the practice of choosing assessors 
by election makes full-value assessment a 
practical impossibility. The problem is 
further complicated by the fact that real 
estate is subject to taxation not only by the 
city, but also by the county and the state, 
and that rural interests are usually predomi- 
nant in county and state boards of equali- 
zation. This makes it possible for assessors 
to keep down valuations upon the ground 
that in view of the low level of valuation 
prevailing in the rural districts any other 
course would result in the city’s bearing 
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an excessive share of the burden of county 
and state government. The argument is 
overworked, however, for cities could be 
mentioned in which the level of valuation 
is lower than that prevailing in any other 
taxing district in the county. 

So long as assessors are elected officers 
there can be no reason to expect much im- 
provement in valuations, so strong is the 
influence of friends, neighbors, and the rep- 
resentatives of special interests. Without 
maps showing the location and dimensions 
of each parcel of property, and without 
maps showing the unit frontage values of 
property, no assessor, however chosen, can 
do his work with exactness. Special equip- 
ment is also necessary in the appraisal of 
buildings, for it is too much to expect that 
an ordinary assessor can determine the 
value of a modern office or factory build- 
ing without the aid of a schedule of factors 
of structural value and formule prepared by 
men familiar with architectural matters. 


What to Do with Exempt Property 


Exemptions should not be overlooked in 
any consideration of taxation, for by their 
misguided generosity the people have placed 
an enormous amount of property beyond the 
range of tax-levying bodies. All exempt 
property should be regularly assessed, even 
tho no taxes are to be collected from it, 
and the results published for the informa- 
tion of the people. In no other way can 
an effective check be maintained upon the 
activities of interests which desire a relief 
from taxation upon the ground that they 
contribute to the public welfare. There is 
a growing acceptance of the idea that all 
exemptions except of public property are 
inequitable and ill-advised, but the response 
given to the proposal to do away with ex- 
emptions by constitutional amendment is 
always such as to indicate a sure method by 
which political martyrdom may be achieved. 


Guiding Principles in Selecting New 
Sources 

It remains to consider some of the plans 
which have been proposed for obtaining 
revenues from entirely new sources. The 
principle that should govern the search for 
additional sources was well expressed by 
Mayor Gaynor’s (New York) commission 
on new sources of city revenue in 1913: 

“Underlying all recommendations for dis- 
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tinctly new sources of revenue will be found, 
we believe, a consistent theory of taxation. 
We have sought to place the burden of local 
government on those forms of property which 
represent values largely created by the com- 
munity itself. It seems to us the essence of 
justice that such property should support the 
governmental agencies of the community. 

“Tt therefore follows that we have not at- 
tempted to find new sources of city revenue in 
order that real estate taxation should be less- 
ened. In our judgment it is wholly proper that 
the great bulk of city revenue should be 
drawn from real taxation, and the increasing 
extent to which state and federal government 
will appropriate excises, inheritance and cor- 
poration taxes, renders it certain that the well- 
founded advantages of real estate taxation will 
cause it always to be the chief support of local 
government.” 

Since “the power to tax is the power to 
destroy,” a state is free to establish such 
forms of taxation as it may see fit, subject 
only to the limitations imposed by federal 
authority. This it may do thru constitu- 
tional amendment. It is also free to dele- 
gate the taxing power to cities. The favor- 
ite ground of objection to proposed changes 
in our revenue system is “unconstitutional- 
ity,” which ignores the fact that constitu- 
tions themselves are subject to change. But 
there is need for care that only those 
changes be proposed which are desirable 
from both fiscal and social points of view. 
We might conceivably go back to the taxes 
on fireplaces and windows, but the re- 
sults would not be satisfactory. Nor would 
it be desirable to place reliance upon a mul- 
titude of petty exactions on normal business 
to the neglect of less objectionable and more 
practical taxes upon community-created 
values. 


Outdoor Advertising a Possible Resource 


Advertising in street cars and in public 
places is profitable only because of the num- 
ber of people upon whom the appeal may 
be imposed. It is therefore an ideal subject 
of local taxation, but any attempt to obtain 
revenue from this source will meet with the 
opposition of a strong and militant organi- 
zation of advertising agents, a large body 
of citizens who wish to abolish outdoor ad- 
vertising, and the owners of property who 
profit thru the sale of privileges. Such 
taxes are coming, however, as they have 
come in Europe. All that is needed is a 
popular recognition of the fact that the 
rights of the community to values created 
by itself are paramount. 
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rendered no rights to the land extending 
from his line to the center of the street « 
cept the right of public use for t1 
transportation, any benefit accruing 
other use of the space goes not to tl 

but to the owner \s a practical itter. 
also, it may be contended that ile in 
areaway adds to the value of the abutting 
property, the increment of value mav_ be 
reached thru an increased valuation upon 
the property as assessed for taxatio Che 


same principle is involved in the question 
of deriving municipal revenue from cal 
stands in front of hotels, restaurants, clubs 
and railroad stations he lessees of the 
abutting property generally receive the 
profits, and a competent assessor would 
consider this fact in arriving at assessed 
valuations. Here is a situation which may 
be remedied in two ways, adequate assess 
ments or special taxes. The first is simpler 
and involves fewer damages, the other is 
possible only thru a change in the organic 
law of the state 


Tax Upon Unearned Increment of Land 
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the assessed valuation and a second part 
on the amount by which the assessed valu- 
tion has increased within the year on ac- 
count of causes other than improvements 
ade | the owner or for which he is re- 
quired to pay in the form of special assess- 
ents. Such a tax would be eminently fair, 
as a means of reaching community val- 

is to be recommended in those cities 

which the assessed valuation of property 

is near the actual value. In other cities 
ould seem that such a tax would put an 
obstacle in the way of full-value assess- 


\n income tax for municipal purposes was 
recommended by the recent New York City 
committee on taxation, and as an alterna- 
tive measure an ability or presumptive in- 
come tax was proposed. The former is a 
step in the right direction, but no immediate 
esults from the suggestion are to be ex- 
| ected lhe latter, with its provision for a 
habitation tax, an occupation tax, and a 
salaries tax, is less likely to appeal to the 
people on account of its apparent complex- 
ity. As a substitute for the personal prop- 
erty tax, either would be an improvement. 


Some License Taxes Reactionary 

\ step backward is proposed by those 
who would make general the use of the 1i 
cense tax on ordinary business and profes- 
sional activity. Such a tax is common 
thruout the South. In fact, the license tax 
antedated the property tax in Louisiana. 
There are strong theoretical objections to 
such a means of obtaining revenue, and 
there are practical difficulties involved in 
the determination of rates and in inspection. 
It is in favor chiefly in those cities which 
wish to keep down assessed valuations as a 
means of protection from unjust equaliza- 
tion; but an examination of the complicated 
schedule of rates now in effect in some of 
the Southern cities will tend to discourage 
its most ardent sponsors. 

The forward-looking man, after all the 
discussion of additional sources, will hold 
to the belief that progress lies in the direc- 
tion of a tax on land, a tax on successions 
and legacies, and a tax on incomes. Any 
other measures may be regarded merely as 
expedients. But to that goal “the way is 

oh nel the ride is long = 
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The Public Schools as Municipal Neighborhood 
Recreation Centers* 


By H. O. Berg 


Supervisor of Extension Department, Milwaukee Public Schools 


E in Milwaukee have not spent much ypen at night for recreational purposes an 

time in discussing the question, keep them open 

“The Ideal Community Center,” The modern popular conception of the 

nor in debating whether such undertakings word “recreation,” it seems to me, is rather 
should be municipally financed or supported erroneous: to the average mind it suggests 
by membership dues, whether the emphasis the quest of pleasure or sport. The sub 
should be placed upon recreation, upon edu- ject of recreation has many phases—it is 

















THE LIGHTED SCHOOLHOUSE AT NIGHT—A CENTER OF RECREATIONAL ACTIVITY 
IN MANY PHASES 


Tr} South Street School, Milwaukee: 


cation, or upon civic and forum activities, 
whether to cater to the young people, hop- 
ing that their presence will sooner or later 
attract the parents, or vice versa. The great 
question with us was how to get the schools 


* From a paper presented at the 1916 Recer« 
gress of the Playground and Recreation Associatior 
of America, held in Grand Rapids, M 


really a question of leisur: Many desir: 
to spend their leisure otherwise than at 
games, entertainment, etc. Sewing, cook 
ing, millinery, needlework, mechanical 
drawing, literary study, music, dramatic 
work, debating, civic study and discussion 
ire desired by many for a portion of the 
problem one of pro 


time, thus making th 
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viding wholesome recreation that is semi- 
educational, and in some cases wholly edu- 
cational, in nature. 


The Milwaukee Social Center Policy 

With this conception of leisure, seven 
Milwaukee schools and one special building 
are at present being used as social centers, 
while nine other schools are being used for 
evening schools which may conduct special 
recreational activities if desired. No for- 
mal demands were made by citizens for the 
location of these social centers. The move- 
ment being a new one, and its possibilities 
and values being at the time unknown, no 
one seemed to care to take the responsibility 
of rousing a neighborhood sentiment for a 
social center. Now that the work is estab- 
lished, demands are constantly being made 
by various neighborhoods, but rarely if 
ever by poorer or congested districts. 

This wider use of the school plant was 
achieved on the strength of the state law 
which authorizes school boards to establish 
and maintain special activities, such as 
evening schools, social centers, library 
branches, etc., by means of a special 2/Io- 
mill tax, providing the question has passed 
at a referendum of the people. 

Milwaukee adopted the policy of using its 
schools for social centers, believing that 
supervision of recreation is an educational 
problem and that civic economy demands 
a more open use of the public schools. The 
schoolhouse is usually the neighbaring cen- 
ter from a geographic standpoint. It ought 
also to be the focal point of the neighbor- 
hood from a civic and community stand- 
point. This can easily be accomplished thru 
a social center housed in the school building 
and run in connection with it, for such a 
center has at its command hundreds of the 
world’s best advertisers—children. Each 
social center in Milwaukee issues a weekly 
newspaper which is carried into the homes 
by the children of the regular day school. 
A social center proves itself a marvelous 
connecting link between the school and the 
home—a link sadly missing in many educa- 
tional systems. 


The Administration of the Centers 
Each of Milwaukee's full-time centers 
i. e., those which are open five afternoons 
and six evenings a week—is in charge of a 
director who devotes his whole time to the 
work. During hours when he is not in act- 


ual charge of the center, he devotes himself 
to the study of the community: the neigh 
borhood places of amusement, housing con 
litions, individuals or groups of people 
who might need to be reached, etc. In this 
work he is ably assisted by visiting nurses 
of the city health department, which has 
child welfare stations housed in the social 
centers. 

The day school principals who assume 
charge of the part-time centers—i. e., those 
open only four evenings a week—are paid 
according to attendance. This stirs them 
to greater efforts to attract their commun- 
ity to the center. Indeed, some of them 
have developed the work to such a degree 
that the school board has now authorized 
a full time assistant to do the social and 
the organization work in the community. 

Social center directors, as well as their 
assistants, must be men and women of keen 
insight, deep sympathy, and abundant pa- 
tience. They must be demonstrative of 
their interests in the joys and sorrows, the 
work and the play of those who come to 
their activities. They must be leaders in 
the fullest sense of the word. They are 
really hosts and hostesses—not attendants 

The varied kinds of activities, the differ- 
ent ages and types of people dealt with, 
make the selection of workers a matter of 
extreme importance. The success of a class 
or a club depends not only upon the in- 
genuity and the brains of the one in charge, 
but to a great extent upon his heart and 
soul. Here the supervisor who is allowed 
to select his workers on the basis of per 
sonality plus training and experience is far 
more able to surround himself with a corps 
of capable, desirable workers than the one 
who must confine his selection to a civil 
service list, position on which is obtained 
thru measuring up to rather stereotyped 
qualifications which can be set down, black 
on white. It is but natural that in a system 
of paid workers, volunteer service does not 
thrive. 


The Activities and Their Supervision 

Contrary to general opinion, the school- 
houses in Milwaukee were easily made 
adaptable for social center work. The as- 
sembly halls were fitted for athletic games 
and gymnasium work by screening windows 
and lights, stripping the floors for indoor 
baseball, basket ball, volley ball, ete. Here 
the athletically inclined boy or girl has an 
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opportunity for physical development. Un- 
less they are students at some institution 
of learning, our young people can find few 
places where they can participate in athletic 
games, gymnastics, etc. We have found 
that the working boys of Milwaukee are not 
particularly fond of formal gymnastics af- 
ter a hard day’s work, so we feature the 
athletic games. The girls have shown a 
distinct inclination for club, wand and 
dumbbell drills, esthetic dancing and folk 
dancing. To foster a love for athletic 
games and keep up the interest, leagues are 
organized among the various centers. The 
girls’ gymnasium classes are required pe- 
riodically to contribute a number to one 
of the regular entertainments. In the gym- 
nasium classes and athletic games segrega- 
tion is at all times maintained, with the ex- 
ception of the Friday night match games, to 
which girl spectators are admitted. 

In this same hall, dancing classes and 
socials are held on Saturday evenings; the 
dancing classes from seven to nine o'clock 
and the socials from nine to eleven-thirty. 
These socials are not public. No one is 
admitted unless known to the director or 
introduced to him and vouched for by some 
one whom the director knows. A register 
is kept of all attending the dances. 

The halls are closely supervised. A 
young man leaving the building is asked to 
take his hat and coat and is not allowed to 
return that evening. This regulation dis- 
courages going out for a smoke or for re- 
freshments. The dancing is made self-sup- 
porting by a nominal charge of five cents 
for the dancing class and ten cents for the 
social. This money is used to pay for the 
music, the instructor, the chaperone, the 
wardrobe boys, and the door-tender. We 
chose Saturday night because that is the 
banner night for the low-class dance hall 
with which we are competing. 

Feature parties, such as Hallowe'en par- 
ties, Japanese parties, St. Patrick’s Day 
parties and the like, are given to increase 
the attendance at these Saturday evening 
socials. During the past year the crowds 
grew so large that it became necessary to 
limit the attendance to three hundred at 
each of the various centers. The school 
board has recently authorized dancing in 
six schools other than social centers, mak- 
ing thirteen in all. 

In the assembly halls, bi-weekly five-cent 
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entertainments are held. These evening 
entertainments consist of moving pictures, 
dramatic, literary and musical numbers 
given by neighborhood talent and social 
center organizations. 

We make an effort to conduct the enter- 
tainments under ideal conditions, each 
school being furnished with one of the best 
moving picture machines on the market, and 
a large stage with curtains and footlights. 
To meet the fire ordinance, the moving pic- 
tures are houses in concrete booths. The 
audiences vary in age from the aged grand- 
father to the infant who is left to sleep in 
his go-cart in the corridor. Since one of the 
great evils of the moving picture show and 
the public theater is the promiscuous seat- 
ing of the audience, segregation is carried 
out at our entertainments by reserving one 
section for parents and their children, es- 
corted and unescorted girls, and another 
section for men and boys. Thus many dan- 
gers of mixed public audiences are mini- 
mized. No children under fourteen years 
of age are admitted unless accompanied by 
their parents. Children are required to sit 
with their parents. This rule insures good 
behavior on the part of the children and 
keeps the family unit intact. The common 
practice of allowing dancing after an en- 
tertainment is strictly forbidden. A dance 
following an entertainment means a public 
dance. 

The admittance fee of five cents gives the 
director a small working fund with which 
to meet the many little bills that spring up 
in the administration of a social center. 
These bills, if presented to the school board, 
are likely to become irritating to the mem- 
bers of the board, who do not always un- 
derstand the workings of a center. Fur- 
thermore, a small charge makes a more ap- 
preciative audience and places some of the 
expense where it partially belongs. Our 
school halls, having a seating capacity of 
from four to eleven hundred, are taxed 
nearly to their fullest capacity and often 
people must be turned away. 


Cooperation With the Schools and 
the Library 
Every Saturday afternoon, entertain- 
ments are given for the school children. 
An admission fee of one cent is charged 
These receipts are used to defray the cost 
of moving picture reels, operator, door- 
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tender, chaperone and musician. The large 
attendances have made two entertainments 
an afternoon necessary, one for boys and 
one for girls. Three films are shown at 
each entertainment. The remainder of the 
program consists of a short stereopticon 
lecture on some industrial, historical or geo- 
graphical topic, story-telling, dramatic num- 
bers by the juvenile dramatic clubs, and 
other numbers which appeal to children 
Over two hundred dollars has been spent 


for slides on geographical and _ historical 


4! 


school board again opened its assembly halls 
for political meetings during the recent 
state and national campaign. 

Thus it is evident that the asse y | 
as a rule the most expensive but least 
rooms of our schools, are virtually 
every evening of the week, housing either 
athletic games, gymnasium classes, 





iances, 
neighborhood entertainments, children’s 
moving picture entertainments, or political 
meetings. 

lhe basements of the schools are parti 
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topics. The children of the neighboring 
schools are given a special invitation to at- 
tend these entertainments when the stereop- 
ticon or moving picture numbers pertain to 
any particular topic which they are study- 
ing. In this way the center becomes an aid 
or an auxiliary to the regular school work. 

Last spring, by a unanimous vote of the 
school board, the assembly halls of all 
schools were experimentally opened for po- 
litical meetings during the municipal cam- 
paign. The results were such that the 
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tioned off into rooms and made pleasant by 
whitewashing the walls, painting the c« 
ment floors, and brilliantly lighting with 
electricity. Where not enough basement 
rooms are available, classrooms are used. 
Desks are screwed in threes to wooden 
strips or runners, making it easy to slide 
them into the corridor so that the room can 
be used for any activity desired, be it danc- 
ing, sewing, or debating. One of these 
rooms is then used as a library or reading 
room, taking the place of the costly library 
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ranches so common in many cities. These 
have, in my estimation, a greater future 





than the d library branches. The 
patrons of a library, as a rule, are readers. 


Rarely does an individual, a non-reader, 
drop in to make a survey or to Satisty his 
curiosity. He knows that the building co 
tains books, magazines and new Spapers lt 
he wishes to read he is we lcome to com 
But the participation of an individual in his 
favorite pastime other than reading 
building containing library features, will 
make it easy to bring him to the reading 
room if the matter is wisely manag« 
those in charge. 

[he books are furnished by the public 
library The librarian tries to cooperat 
with the regular day school in directing the 
reading of the children along the historical, 
geographical and literary lines of their 
school work. The public school library 
branch has virtually become a fixed policy 
with the Milwaukee Public Library Board. 
Certain periods are set aside for story-tell- 
ing. With the codperation of the public, 
museum courses are given on birds, Indian 
life, minerals, ete. Every library is fur- 
nished with a phonograph. The school 
board has purchased $500 worth of records. 
An effort is made to acquaint the children 
with great musical artists, composers, com- 
positions, and different kinds of musical in- 
struments, the different musical combina- 
tions—duets, trios, quartets; in short, the 
object of the course is to create a love, an 
understanding, and an appreciation of good 
music. The prevailing foreign language 
of the neighborhood is catered to thru books 
and periodicals Evening schools being 
run in conjunction with these centers, these 
foreign books become a strong drawing 
card to the library. 


Special Rooms 

One room is equipped with three pool 
tables. Since no boys under sixteen are 
admitted, the frequenters of this room are 
usually boys already expert in this most 
fascinating game. If they do not know the 
game, is it not advisable to let them learn in 
a wholesome environment, particularly at 
the age when they crave to do things and 
to go to places not quite approved of by 
their elders? Saturation at this age may 
eliminate a future desire. These pool 
rooms are generally crowded—so crowded 
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that one principal recently asked me for 
bleachers. Our pool tables are the connect- 
ing link between the neighborhood gang 
ind the center. The person in charge is 
generally a young man who has shown 
leadership of the boys. 

Another room has an equipment of the 
minor games, such as dominoes, checkers, 
various card games, parchesi, odd pins, and 
the like. To maintain interest, biweekly 
center tournaments and monthly inter 
center tournaments are held in the games 
of this room. 

A fifth room has its lights and windows 
protected by screens. It is here that the 
the boys and girls work off some of their 
superfluous energy in the low-organized 
games, games requiring little skill and team 
work, but much energy. This room has 
been nicknamed the “roughhouse room.” 
\ short participation in the games of this 
room relieves even the toughest boy of his 
superfluous energy and transforms him into 
a peaceable citizen, making it an easy propo- 
sition for those in charge to direct this now 
docile creature to the other activities of the 
center. 

\ sixth room is fitted up as a club room 
for organizations such as science clubs, Bpy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, athletic clubs, 
mothers’ clubs, newsboys’ clubs, afternoon 
and evening sewing classes, and many other 
similar activities. I hope this room may 
some day be used as a smoking room for the 
men. It may then partially displace the 
most social club room, the saloon. This 
room, together with the corridors, which 
are equipped with settees and arm chairs, 
will afford a meeting place for men to come 
togéther and discuss informally the social, 
business and economic questions of the day 

\ seventh room is fitted up with shower 
baths and lockers. Often men and women 
who know of the existence of a natatorium 
do not avail themselves of its privileges, 
but if brought into close contact with the 
showers while taking part in other activi- 
ties, they follow the crowd. A large Turk- 
ish towel and a small bar of soap are fur- 
nished at one cent each, enough to pay for 
the wear and tear and laundering of the 
towel and the cost of the soap. 

The spacious kindergarten is used for the 
adult glee clubs, dramatic clubs, orchestras, 
bands, and civic clubs, which may meet in 
the building. Young people of talent—lite- 
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rary, dramatic, musical, ete—can mak 
rapid progress in their particular lines if 
banded together and meeting with thos« 
similarly endowed. Many organizations of 
this’ sort have been taken from meeting 
places not conducive to the best morals 
Another room is used as a wardrobe 
Every person entering a center is directed 
to this room by the doortender. Here outer 
wraps and hats are checked without charge 
Relieving a person of his outer garments in 
this manner has a tendency to make hin 
feel more at home and prolong his visit 


Provision for All 


In the same building are conducted the 
evening classes in English for foreigners 
One center had an attendance of three hun- 
dred such students. Naturalization classes 
are also held. Milwaukee contains hun- 
dreds of men who have not taken out their 
second papers and who dread the ordeal of 
the examination required. They welcome 
the opportunity of being instructed in the 
lines of elementary history and civics 
These evening classes serve as a nucleus 
of various clubs. 

Elementary school children are not ad- 
mitted to the centers in the evening. This 
rule is the result of public opinion that 
children of this age belong around the fam- 
ily hearth in the evening. I have sinc 
learned to welcome the dictates of this sen 
timént, for experience has shown that the 
little boy drives out the older boy and the 
adult. Two afternoons a week from fot 
to six o'clotk are set aside for school boys 
and two afternoons for school girls. 

The afternoon classes are divided into 
four groups, according to age They are 
shifted from one room to another « rv 


ir 


thirty minutes to give ther heme 
spend an equal perio in ea h f th, il 
activities of the iitel vn centel \s club 


activities arise in the different groups, one 
or more of these main activities are dropped 
for the particular days, and thus almost 
mechanically a good attendances obtained 


' 
at the club activity without disarranging the 


center program. Each group is also given 
a stated time to go to the shower baths. 

\t the end of the social center season 
each center holds a closing banquet for 


the members of its organized activities 
This year a total of over three thousand 
} 7 


sat down at the various banquet boards on 


Saturday evening, April 29 \ddresses 
vere made by prominent citizens, numbers 
were rendered by the center drat atic, lite 

rary and musical clubs. Che evet ing closed 


with dancing 
his year the dramatic clubs and musical 


organizations united in two gram rt 


conce;rts 


twenty-four organizations, composed of 49 


persons, participating. The combined audi 
ences numbered 1,800 
loo often young people go to ruin be 


cause of parents’ implicit faith in them and 
readiness to believe the if accounts o! 
where they spend their evenings and the 
kind of recreation offered them lo pre 
vent young people from using the social 


] ial iil : 1 
iger, Cards are 1Ssue | to these 
whose parents demamn 


them. Upon these 
| 


the doortender writes the director's nam 


center as a dot 


the name of the young man or man who 


is asking for it, the date, the hour of ar 


rival and the hour of leaving Thus any 
parent can know the exact whereabouts of 
his son or daughter. This e¢ dvet 
tised in the newspaper al 1 is mentioned to 


the parents it all entertainment 





Social Centers in Chicago Schools 


The idea of having social centers con- 
ducted in the public schools is so strongly 
approved in Chicago that forty-five of the 
schools now have them, and the Superin- 
tendent of Schools has been authorized to 
open centers in other school 
which they are desired. 

The appropriation for this purpose for 
the present year is $50,000, and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, Jacob M 
Loeb, hopes to secure $100,000 with which 
to pursue the work next year 


wildings in 


lhe growth of the idea is apparent fron 


the increase in the number of these centers 


conducted last vear, from twenty-seven fot 
1 limited period of seven weeks’ duration 
to forty-five this vear for the longer pe riod 
of twenty-three weeks. 

President Loeb feels that the education 
which may be derived from the evenings 
thus spent in social intercourse is as im 
portant as any of the other fundamentals 
and that it really gives a finishing touch 
to the work of citizen-making. 
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Why an Injunction and Abatement Law?* 


By George Cosson 


Attorney General of Iowa 


ACK of every discussion and in evet 
attempt at reform, whether 

United State or in some toreign 
intry, We arrive at the more fundamental 
1estion—should commercialized prostitu 
m al l vice be licensed, segregates na 
mr rulated, or should it be destroyed 1 
ble Moses did not prol 





T as possi 
gamy, but we have the highest author 
or the statement that this was not true 
ec e he believed in polygamy, or because 
wlygamy was proper, but because of th 
ow moral stage of the people; and so it is 
vith the segregate d listrict It irgues 


blunted sensibilities, it evidences a low 
moral tone, it bespeaks a corrupted polic« 
force. It means the sale of the most price 
less thing that a city has—its moral and 


spiritual values—for a few corrupt dollars 


paid into the city treasury, which in the 
last analysis means an exaction by way of 
blackmail from the most unfortunat« i¢ 


tims of the whole community 

The city, which should be a guide and 
protector, becomes thru its public o 
ficials a curse and destroyer. From the 
revenue standpoint, it is well known that 
out of every hundred dollars paid by the 
unfortunate victims but an infinitesimal 
part finds its way into the city treasury; 
that in the transition the larger part is ab- 
sorbed by the police othcer, who in turn 
pays the major portion to some underworld 
politician of the city. But it is claimed that 
the abolishment of the red light district 
scatters crime over the city; if so, it acts 
precisely in the same way as the cleaning of 
the back alleys under the orders of the 
board of health. It may be that the re- 
moval of garbage and filth and refuse from 
the alleys scatters flies and mosquitoes and 
other insects spreading disease; but, if so, 
let it be remembered that by this very pro- 
cess the breeding places for these insects 
are destroyed. That is exactly what the 
board of health seeks to accomplish, viz,, 
to eliminate the breeding places, to destroy 
the source of evil, and that is exactly what 

* Synopsis of an address delivered at the annual 


meeting of the St. Louis Social Hygiene Society, held 
in St. Louis, Mo., November 19-21, 1916. 


higher type of citizenship seeks to do in 

e abolishment of the segregated district. 
is to destroy the breeding places, the 
source of the evil. The light of the avenue 
is better than the darkness of the alley. Ii 
ve are to have evil at either place, let’s 
ve it on the avenue where it may be seen 

by all persons. Light is a destructive agency 
whether of disease-breeding germs or dis- 
ease-breeding social conditions. When 
evil is segregated, it is invariably segre 
eated in the poorer quarters. It is the 
daughters of the poor who are made the 
vhite slaves; it is the unfortunate poor who 
are made to suffer; the father without 
means or influence to fight the evil and 
with little or no family comforts, can least 
| afford to suffer the destruction of 
home and the shame of his daughter's 


misery. 


ot al 


When vice appears upon the avenue there 
is always some one to fight it; police pro- 
tection is furnished, the police officer be- 


comes vigilant, with the result that the evil ° 


is for a short period and in a light form 
It is like smallpox after a thoro vaccination 

it either does not appear at all, or if it 
does appear its effect is seldom serious. 

lo restate the matter: a segregated dis- 
trict means a corrupted police force, a li- 
censed breeding place of evil, and an invita- 
tion to young men to sow their wild oats 
and to young girls to lead a checkered life. 
lt means increased crime; it means larger 
jails, more penitentiaries, large insane asy- 
lums, and a greater relief fund for the poor. 
lt means a market for white slavery, and 
it means a lessening of all spiritual values 
and a corroding of all moral forces. If this 
is true, then it follows that the best methods 
should be adopted for the annihilation of 
the segregated district. It is self-evident 
that wherever vice is the most predominant, 
wherever relief is most needed, the jury 
system is the most inefficient. We must 
therefore turn to some other constitutional 
and legal method of dealing with conditions ; 
hence the value. of the injunction and 
abatement law, which is not dependent upon 
local conditions for its efficiency. 
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The injunction and the abatement bill 
operates pursuant to a state law. This 
means that the combined moral value of the 
state may be used to war against the evil 
of a particular locality. It means that the 
city must annul its partnership arrangement 
with vice, but, more than that, it means that 
the man who leases a building knowingly 
for immoral purposes is equally guilty 
with the unfortunate victim who uses the 
building for illegal purposes. 

This latter element is the far-reaching 
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and important element in connection with 
the red light injunction and abatement bill 

It was because of my experiences as 
county attorney in my home county (o1 
state’s attorney, as it is usually designated 
in other states), which convinced me of the 
utter inadequacy of the jury system, that as 
a state senator I introduced and urged the 
passage of the Iowa injunction and abate 
ment bill for the suppression of commer 
cialized prostitution and the abolition of 
the segregated district. 





Items of Municipal Law 


Validity of Ordinances 
Provision in a municipal charter for ap- 
proval of an ordinance increasing the sal- 
ary of the mayor or councilmen by a vote 
of a “majority of the qualified voters” of 
the municipality merely requires assent of 
a majority voting, and not a majority of all 
persons who were qualified to vote. Under 
a charter provision for expediting the adop- 
tion of a measure on a declaration by the 
council of the existence of an emergency, 
the courts will not review the question as 
to whether a declared emergency actually 
existed. (Texas Court of Civil Appeals, 
Bradshaw vs. Marmion, 188 Southwestern 
Reporter, 973.) 
+ 


Maintenance of Sewers 
Charter power given a city to make all 
regulations necessary to secure the general 
health of the inhabitants is alone sufficient 
to show authority for the construction and 
maintenance of a sewer system. Operation 
of such a system so that sewage collects 
along the banks of a stream to the special 
injury of a property owner gives him a 
right of action for damages and injunction 
But the right to injunction will be defeated 
by proof that the objectionable condition 
has been voluntarily abated by the city 
(Kentucky Court of Appeals, 188 South- 
western Reporter, 758.) 
+ + 


Hours of Labor on Public Works 


The ordinance of the city of Milwaukee, 
providing that the hours of labor on public 
works, whether constructed by the city or 
by a contractor, shall not exceed eight hours 
a day, is valid. The ordinance does not 


violate the clause of the city charter which 
requires all public contracts to be awarded 
to the lowest bidder. (Wisconsin Supreme 
Court, City of Milwaukee vs. Raulf, 159 
Northwestern Reporter, 819.) 


+ + 
Municipal Wheelage Tax Valid 


The ordinance adopted by the city of Du- 
luth, imposing a wheelage tax upon vehicles 
using the streets of the city, the proceeds to 
be used in repairing and improving the 
streets, the ordinance having been adopted 
under a home rule charter, is valid. It does 
not conflict with the Minnesota state law 
regulating the speed and operation of motor 
vehicles and forbidding municipal regula- 
tions on the same subject. Nor does it vio- 
late the constitutional provision that taxes 
shall be uniform on the same class of sub- 
jects. (Minnesota Supreme Court, Park vs 
City of Duluth, 159 Northwestern Reporter, 
627.) 

+ + 


Validity of Milk Regulations 


Although it is within the power of a city 
to promote the public welfare by regulating 
the manner in which milk shall be trans- 
ported into the city, the provision of a Chi 
cago ordinance purporting to penalize car- 
riers for transporting milk of a higher tem- 
perature than 55 degrees is unreasonable as 
being impracticable, considering the car- 
riage of milk in sealed cans, which must in 
some instancés remain some time at stations 
before arrival of the carrying train. (lIlli- 
nois Supreme Court, City of Chicago vs. 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company, 
113 Northwestern Reporter, 849.) 
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A Successful Campaign for a 
Commission-Manager Charter 


GRAND Ral Micu The Grand Rap- 
ids Association of Commerce has succeed 
thru numerous activities in bringing about 
the adoption in Girat d Rapids ofa commis 
sion-manager charter. A partial history 
the movement is herewith presented 

The Grand Rapids Association of | 
merce for a consid rable pe riod was 
ably inclined toward the eliminatiot 
local politics and the placing ot our city 
government on a sound business basis. Not 
that we were especially suffering on ac 
count of the acts of our elected officials, but 
more particularly because we were operat 
ing under an old charter, which was 
adopted a number of year 


ago when Grand 


s 
Rapids was a much smaller city; and also 
because it was deemed possible to increast 
the purchasing power of our city revenu 
and to bring about other desired improve- 
ments in Grand Rapids. This could be done 
only thru a change in the charter and in 
the application of business methods to city 
affairs. 

With these objects in view we arrange 
with the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research to have Dr. William H ller 
come to the city and talk to our members 
and city officials about a charter commis 
sion and a city manager. Asa result of Dr 
\llen’s talk, a survey was authorized of one 
of our principal city boards, the Board ol 
Public Works, and this was conducted | 
the New York Bureau. The survey of this 
single department resulted in over two hun- 
dred recommendations, many of which 
were very important and a majority of 
which could only be put into execution thru 
the adoption of a new charter. 

The Grand Rapids \ssociation of Com 
merce was very glad to receive the co 
operation of the city administration in the 
conducting of this survey, also their subse- 
quent cooperation in favoring the election 


of charter commissioners recommended by 
us to prepare a new city charter. But our 
main work was prior to the special election, 
\ugust 26, 1916, when the charter was car- 
ried by a splendid majority thru our activ- 
ity. Thru our City Government Commit- 
tee, much thought and time was devoted to 
the direction of publicity for the purpose 
of educating the voters in regard to the 
benefits which the new charter would pro- 
vide. 

Our new commission will be elected at 
the April, 1917, election, and in the mean- 
time we are arranging to bring to Grand 
Rapids a number of authorities on the com- 
mission-manager form of government to 
speak at public meetings for the purpose 
of impressing on our voters the great need 
of selecting properly qualified men as city 
commissioners. We feel that much of the 
success of the new plan depends upon the 
kind of men who serve on the commission, 
and this is of special importance the first 
year, when many changes from old to new 
methods will be required; also upon the 
selection of a capable, high-grade man for 
the position of city manager. We are also 
arranging for a series of meetings thruout 
our city, which will be handled by members 
of our City Government Committee and a 
number of the men who served on the Char- 
ter Commission. These meetings too will 
be devoted to emphasizing the absolute ne- 
cessity of having high-grade men elected 
next spring. 

WALTER K. PLUMB, 


Secretary, Grand Rapids Association of Commerce 
+ + 
A Community Program 

\kron, Ounto.—The health and safety of 
\kron’s citizens as well as the growth and 
prosperity of the city were involved in the 
bond issues and special tax levies voted 
upon at the election held on November 7 
and advocated by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The result was as follows: 

Bonds in the amount of $1,000,000 were 
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voted to pay the city’s portion of the ex- 
pense for the elimination of railroad grade 
crossings, carried by a vote of 13,795 to 
4,575; bonds for $350,000 were voted for 
street paving work, by a vote of 11,661 to 
5,306; and $500,000 for new schools by 
vote of 14,613 to 5,430. 

The bond issues for $300,000 for 


ad 


Wate! 


works extensions, $515,000 for sanitary 
sewers, $135,000 for storm sewers, and 
$175,000 for viaducts, altho receiving a 


large majority vote, failed to receive the 
necessary two-thirds to secure their adop 
tion. The special tax levy of one mill for 
municipal purposes and the special tax levy 
of one mill for school purposes carried by 
a large majority vote. 

It is evident that the voters of Akron, in 
the heat of the political election, failed to 
realize the necessity of voting favorably on 
all the bond issues, to provide funds for the 
proper development of the city. The city 
needs the improvements badly and the mat 
ter will probably be presented to the voters 
again at the municipal election next year 


VINCENT S. STEVENS, 
Secretary, Akron Chamber of Commerce 
+ + 


A Remedy for a House Famine 

Detroit, Micu.—The Detroit Board of 
Commerce has entered a new field of en- 
deavor. The recent unparalleled prosperity 
of Detroit has attracted to the city thou- 
sands of men in all lines of work, and as a 
result within a short time the city was un- 
able to house the newcomers. The 
tion finally reached an acute stage. Every 
available dwelling in the city was filled, and 
hundreds of men were leaving because of 
inability to find a place to live. 

Realizing that the house famine was 
working a hardship on Detroit, and handi- 
capping the employers of labor, who were 
losing many of their best men, the Board 
of Commerce, in codperation with the De 
troit Real Estate Board, made strenuous 
efforts to remedy the condition. After sev- 
eral public meetings had been held in the 
Board of Commerce auditorium, when the 
results of a careful survey of the city’s 
housing conditions made by the Board of 
Commerce staff were presented, a definite, 
constructive plan for relieving the condition 
was suggested in the form of a 
of Savings.” The plan was adopted. 

The business men of the city have been 


situa- 


“Society 
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invited to invest in a codperative organiza 
tion to supply money for the construction of 
homes for working men. The plan calls 
for a limit of 6 per cent profit on the capital 
invested. The money 


is loaned out on first 


mortgages for the building of homes, and 
no money 


homes ry 
run on 


will be loaned on completed 


e Society for Savings is being 
a savings bank plan of great sim 

licity. Persons 
I 


wishing to construct 


homes are invited to invest a certain amount 
month in the 
will 


every three months. 


each Society, which 


upon 
bank interest 
Every six months the 


they receive a regular 


profits of the organization will be distrib- 
When an 
more, a certificate 
drawing 4 per cent interest, plus the addi- 
tional dividends, is issued. 


uted among the investors 


vidual 


indi- 


invests $50 or 


The plan calls 
features, and the 
money may be withdrawn for the construc 


for no fines or unusual 


tion of homes at any time. 

The actual operation of the Society, in 
cluding the making of loans, began on De- 
cember 4, when the organization opened 
offices in one of the large bank buildings in 
the city. The offices are equipped as a com- 
plete savings bank, with cashier windows. 

On the opening day, approximately $70,- 
000 had been invested in the organization 
by the business men of the city who wish 
to promulgate the building of homes. The 
contribution of workingmen and others who 
wish to build homes will swell the total im- 
mediately, and it is expected that the effect 
of the codperative Society will be felt very 
quickly in Detroit’s conditions 
[The temporary offices of the Society were 
overwhelmed with applications for loans, 


housing 


and it seems certain that with th 
men and home-seekers coOperating, the 
new organization will be a success from 
start. 


business 


the 
re 


WALTER ‘¢ 


Secretary, Detroit Board 


+ + 
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Macon’s New Passenger Terminal 

Macon, Ga.—Macon’s new million-dol- 
lar terminal station was finished and opened 
to the public for inspection on December 1, 
1916, the opening day of the Georgia state 
fair. Over one hundred thousand people 
visit the fair annually and will enjoy be- 
holding the modern structure which re- 
places the old Union Depot erected in 1855 
at a cost of $100,000, 
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The new station covers two city blocks, 
is three stories high, with subway ap- 
proaches to the train sheds running parallel 
with the building at the rear. The main 
facade of the station building is of simple, 


dignified classic design, worked out in lime- 
stone, the roof being of dark red cement. 
lhe central feature of the exterior is a 
main arch of impressive proportions, 
flanked on either side by Ionic columns of 
limestone, surmounted by four carved 
eagles of the same material. The main 
vaulted ceiling is of ornamental plaster and 
the wall finish of pink-tinted marble; the 
floor is also of marble, all from southern 
quarries. 

The ticket, Pullman, telephone and tele- 
graph offices, the restaurant, the rest room, 
barber shops and the other conveniences 








—— 


NEW TERMINAL STATION, MACON, GA 


provided for the traveling public are of the 
latest type. The building is equipped with 
its own ice-making and refrigerating plant 
for the kitchen and dining rooms and pro 
vides ice-cooled water for the entire station 

The second and third floors contain th 
offices of the transportation and passenget 
traffic officials of the lines using the sta 
tion, and are arranged in accordance witl 
the most approved methods of economizing 
space and providing the best working con 
ditions. Assembly rooms for meetings of 
all kinds are included in the scheme. 

W. H. C. JOHNSON, 


General Secretary, Macon Chamber of Commerce 


. 


A Free Swimming Pool 
GAINESVILLE, TEX.—The accompanying 
illustration shows the free swimming pool 
that was built in Gainesville on land in the 
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MUNICIPAL SWIMMING POOL, GAINESVILLE, TEX. 
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City Park donated for the purpose by the 
cits It cost $2,300, the money having been 
raised by public subscription. 

The pool is 50 feet wide by 165 feet long, 
and is divided into three compartments 
Che first is a shallow wading pool for little 
children and is about 15 feet in width and 
12 inches deep; the second is for the larger 
ones and is about 50 feet in width by 30 
The the 
swimming pool proper, 100 feet long, with 
a depth ranging from 3 to 9 feet. The first 
two compartments are separated from each 
other and from the third compartment by 
heavy wire netting, as a measure of safety 
to the children. Midway across the third 
section a heavy wire is hung for safety for 


inches in depth. last section is 


the grown-ups. 

lhe location makes it possible for the 
city to furnish water from the pumping sta- 
tion without cost, and the pool is drained 
into the creek which encircles the City Park 
on the west side. Thus the water is con- 
stantly being changed, as it enters one end 
and is drained off at the opposite end. The 
walls and center partition are built of solid 
rock, and the floor of concrete. 

No one is allowed to remain in the water 
longer than one hour. A gong is rung on 
the hour, and the pool is cleared before an- 
other party of swimmers is admitted. Every 
one is required to take a shower bath before 
going into the pool, in order that the motto, 
‘A clean place for clean people,’ may be 
lived up to. The custodian of the park has 
charge of the pool and is paid with the reve- 
nue from renting bathing suits, which are 
provided for those who do not have them, at 
a charge of 25 cents. Persons having their 
own suits are not charged for the use of the 
pool. The hours are from 7 A. M. to Io 
P. M., and since the pool was opened, on 
\ugust I1, it has been in constant use every 
hour except on Sunday, when it is closed 
to the public, the water drained off and the 
interior sterilized. 


B. F. JOHNSON, 
Secretary, Gainesville Chamber of Commerce. 


+ ¢ 


The Georgia Products Day 
inners 
ATtLanta, Ga.—Since the threatened de- 
struction of Georgia’s staple product, its 
cotton crop, by the boll weevil a few years 
ago, the Georgia Chamber of Commerce 
has been working to bring about a revolu- 
tion in the farming methods employed thru- 
out the state. It conducted an active cam- 
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paign for diversified farming and empha 
sized the great need for producing other 
crops besides cotton. To further encourage 
diversified farming, the Georgia House of 
reso- 
lution in 1913 providing for the establish 


Representatives unanimously passed a 


ment of a Georgia Products Day, to be ob- 
served on November 18 of every year. 
This was done at the suggestion of the 
State Chamber. On the day designated, thx 


dinners held thruout the state were to con- 
sist as 
products. 


much as possible of Georgia 


The day has been observed successfully 
for the last three 


have opened the eyes of Georgians to the 


years Che occasions 


fact that the food crops grown in their 


own 
state cannot be excelled in variety, whole 
someness and flavor, and they have won- 
dered why canned goods are imported from 


the 
excellent 


other parts of country. (Georgia can 


raise not only fruits and 
tables, but house products 
rhruout the state of | reorgia are 


packing 


vege 
also packing 
several 
large plants which are uying 
Georgia beef and swine on the hoof and 
turning out a product to the consumer that 
the Georgia merchants feel cannot be ex 
celled anywhere 

The 


passed 


celebration on 
was 


November 18 just 
First, 
second and third prizes were offered for the 
best public dinners, the best hotel menus 


unusually successful. 


and the best domestic science class menus. 
lhe prizes for the best public dinners were 
of money, in amounts of $10, $5 and $2.50 
respectively, and those for the hotels and 
domestic science classes were in the f 

of engraved certificates. 

The first prize for the best public dinner 
went to the city of Bowden. Macon won 
the second prize, and Moultrie the third 
prize. The first prize for the best hotel 
menu was awarded to the Hotel Ansley, in 
Atlanta. The Tosca Hotel, at Thomasville, 
won the second prize, and the Ralston 
Hotel, at Columbus, the third prize. The 
locality or county from which each article 
of food came was usually indicated. The 
meals were for the most part served at one 
dollar a plate. 

The domestic science class of the Girls’ 
High School at Statesboro won the first 
prize offered for the best menu in that 
group; the second prize was won by the 
Girls’ High School at Albany, and the third 
prize was given to the Girls’ High School at 
Comer. 
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) he commercial organizations which 
ite enough to occupy lower-flo« 
ters could use their windows to advai 
in this way. Beside serving as a mode 
dow dressing, it would indicate to 
| Stat kward merchants that a window proj 
hambet , : , lighted is an asset 
eme he Buffum Tool Company display i 
‘ ates j 1 over five hundred tools made in the 
articl tl Le it of | ouisiana lhe people who saw thi 
ed i ria splay commented favorably upon it 
( roductior seemed pleased with the information the) 
ined from it, stating that they had not 
then realized how much work was 
eing done by the company. This bring 
( 


¢ 


t the point that where a_reasonabl 
2 © int of interest exists between the mat 
A Commercial Club Window facturers and the citizens, a better cor 
—seTe nity spirit results. 
v 9 
exalt it HUGH H. MACI 


gi Secretary, Louisiana Commer ( 
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er een te Cee Bae ae A New Advertising Medium 
purpose of rizing our citizens wit for Farmers 
eir own advantages L.A Crosse, Wis —Frequently the farmer 
Phis 1 ity an indust . of has articles for sale which his neighbors 
the finished product and was arranged at a would be glad to purchase if they knew 
ery mod st, the elec ity used it he had them, and vice versa. With 
lighting he cost of dressing the wit this thought in mind, the Agricultural Bu 


D> 


reau of the La Crosse Chamber of ¢€ 

















\ DIFFERENT FACTORY DISPLAY EVERY WEEK 
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merce conceived the idea of presenting 1 in this way that he is its owner hi ne 

each of the farmers living in the territory of run-down property, on t ther hane 

: served by the Chamber a sign 8 feet long would in all probability be ashat to de 

and 26 inches wide, bearing the individual clare thus publicly that he is the vner of 

farmer’s name and his post office address i such propert If he has any pride, how 

? embossed aluminum letters. This is give ever, the desire to vertise s products 

without charge as one of the privileges of on such a sign wou no doubt inspire hin 

- to improve his farm so that he would b 

willing to advertise his owners He 

would then, doubtless, take member 

f ship in the Chamber of Commerce in ordet 

> to become the possessor of one ot the signs 
JAMES SLOT 

I e Se ( 


Commerce 





} + + 
4 Pekin Secures its Prcitigge 
PEKIN, ILI The Assi 
merce of Pekin has come to the assistance 
of the struggling Hospital Board which was 
anxious to secure $30,000 for the building 
of a new hospital in Peki In a four days 
campaign, with generals, captains and 
teams, the association secured the neces 
Sary amount and $500 more Upon the 











completion of the work a celebration was 





FARMER'S MEMBERSHIP SIGN AND held to signify the general elatio 
ADVERTISEMENT’ ake NN » 8 spc 
PHIL H. SIPFLE, 
> ° ' Secretarv-Manage okir eins f mmerce 
membership in the Chamber at $25 a vear , , 
age + + 
In small type under the farmer’s name and 
address appear the words, “Member of the Am Exchange Request Post Card 
La Crosse Chamber of Commerce.” Sus WasasH, InNp.—The Commercial Club of 
: pended upon hooks attached to the sign on Wabash is one of the many organizations 
the lower end is a blackboard on which the which watch very carefully the list of muni 
farmer can make known his wishes. The cipal and civic publications contained in 
; sign is put up in front of his home, fas- He AMERICAN City every month. As a 
; tened to a fence, a tree or | | 
the barn, where it can eas- | Che Conmmercial Club of Wabash 


ily be seen. The blackboard 


‘ ; 4 bas } ne NO) A | ’ 
is intended to be removed Wabash, Ind., 916 


when not in use. PASCEOACUA LOLSC.» 

It is possible by this | es 
means for the farmer to | Phe Commercial Club of Wabash requests the favor of 
sell many of his products in a copy of erdencies 3 tre tehtineg Practice 


and will appreciate having its name of led to your tree mailing 


] 

the immediate vicinity of 

his . of | and exchange list for all future publications and literature 
us home, and thus save Please oblige by advising accordingly on return card 
much of. the time and Very truly yours, 
money that otherwise would COMME RCIAL CLUB OF WABASH 
be spent in peddling them v atin £7 £. 2 

Pot mney oe 


or hauling them to the mar- 
ket. This is especially true - 
of fruit, potatoes and grain. In the fruit Comvenient means of sending requests for 
season automobilists who might be in search Copies of pamphlets, or of commercial or 
of fresh fruit would often stop and buy. civic organization bulletins and reports, the 
The sign may serve another purpose not form of reply postal card herewith repro- 
included in the original idea. The owner duced has been prepared and is giving sat- 
: of a well-kept farm is, of course, proud of iSfactory results. 
the fact, and usually is willing to advertise 








WALTER O. LOC HNER, 
Secretary, The Commercial C f Wabash. 
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An Improvement Association 


Calendar 

Paterson, N. |. —The Westside Improve- 
ment Association of Paterson has issued a 
unique calendar for the use of its members, 
as shown in the accompanying reproduc- 
tion. Besides the calendar dates it gives 
the date of every forthcoming meeting of 
the organization, the important events for 
i917, and some of the things the Associa- 
tion has accomplished or is working for. 
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“| WESTSIE [2 


IMPROVEMENT and PROTECTIVE ASS'N. 
ORGANIZED 1910 
—smms BOOST PATERSON AND THE WESTSIDE ===— 


MEETING NIGHTS FOR 1917 
Wald im Stevens’ Holl, Cor. Micivtde Avense and and Rockland Street 
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FEBRUARY = ise | Koocker can do | AUGUST 2nd 16th 
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COMING EVENTS FOR 1917 











BANQUET February 1Sth FAMILY OUTING =" July 25th 

MAY WALK, toon May th FIELD DAY, "=e" September 3rd 

CELEBRATION ("SC July 4th OCTOBER HIKE, "=" October 7th 
Novemtms | Sth 
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It You are a citiven of the Westside, 
the Westude needs Your help: d You 
would make condinons Retter op the Pennington Park 


ment and tive Ass'n, and attend | | Finest im the state 
































rHE WESTSIDE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
CALENDAR 


The calendar is 12 inches by 18 inches 
long and is printed in black and red. In the 
original, therefore, the dates of the meet- 
ings are brought out much more effectively 
than is indicated in the reproduction. 

lhe work of this Westside Improvement 
Association is an indication of what sec- 
tional associations can do in a town. It 
does not confine its efforts to its own local- 
ity, but has a committee working with the 
City Beautiful Committee of the Paterson 
Chamber of Commerce. The Association 
maintains a membership in the Chamber of 
Commerce and otherwise takes a lively in- 
terest in public affairs. 
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In sending out the calendar to the mem- 
bers, it was announced that no more postal 
cards would be sent out calling attention 
to coming meetings, as the calendar would 
serve as a constant reminder of the dates. 


JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 
Secretary, Paterson Chamber of Commerce. 


+ + 
Kill the Winter Flies 


New York City.—The extermination of 
the house fly is of great importance to the 
welfare of any city, because the fly is one of 
the most dangerous of the known carriers 
of contagious diseases. The Merchants’ As- 
sociation began early in December to send 
out its “fly-cards” for the winter of 1916- 
17. One of them is reproduced herewith. 


WARNING! 
KILL FLIES NOW! 
Suggestions for Anticipating the Dangers 


of the Common House Fly by Destroying 
the Survivors of Last Year's Crop 


Ld T THE UNI $350,000,000 annuaury 


THE PRESENT 1S THE TIME TO Kitt FLIES Ah ty ee 
WEATHER BECOMES WARM ANO THE “ HOLD-OVERS” 
TO PROPAGATE. 


One Fly Now Means lnnwmerable Billions Later On 





THE EXTERMINATION OF THE WINTER FLY Ln THE DUTY OF THE 

HOUSEWIFE ANO OF EVERY ONE. DON'T LET ONE ESCAPE. 

CATCH AND KILL THEM ALL BEFORE SPRING. FOR THE ge 
FLY 1S THE PARENT OF SUMMER'S DESTRUCTIVE SWARM 


THE TIME TO DESTROY THE FLY 1S BEFORE IT HAG HAD A 
CHANCE TO LAY ITS EGGS. NOW IS THE TIME. 


CAPTURE EVERY ONE OF THE FILTHY LITTLE PESTS YOU 
CAN FIND. 


A SINGLE FLY 1S CAPABLE OF DEPOSITING 150 EGGS AT ONE 
TIME, er? OF PRODUCING FIVE OR SIX BATCHES OURING ITS 
SHORT Fe 

THE PROGENY OF A SINGLE PAIR OF FLIES. ASSUMING THAT 

THEY ALL LIVE, If PRESSED TOGETHER AT THE END OF THE 
SUMMER, WOULD OCCUPY 
MILLION CUBIC FEET 


THIS WOULD BE EQUIVALENT TO 4 BUILDING AS LARGE AS THE 
woou BUILDING 
THESE FIGURES SHOW THE INCALCULABLE POSSIBIL'TIES OF 
A SINGLE FLY AND HOW VITAL IT 'S TO DESTROY THE 
WINTER FLIES. 
CONT THINA BECAUSE THE FLIES DO NOT ANNOY YOU NOW 
Treat THEY SHOULD NOT Ss “SWATTED”: NOW IS WHEN 
“ SWATTING” 1S MOST EFFECTIVE 
*suto ev 
Committee on Pollution and Sewerage 
The Merchants’ Association of New York 
SPWLED MATCH + Chetrmee 


Foereny 4 a.nee) Vanoge vere. to Oem © +CKSON a8 
aN +. CAVER Ce 


A SPACE OF OVER FOURTEEN 


Similar cards were sent out in December of 
last year. 

The winter flies should be “swatted” or 
otherwise killed on sight. If allowed to 
escape, they will hide themselves in cracks 
and nail holes or other out-of-sight places 
until spring, when they will lay their eggs 
and thus do their part in producing the 
summer swarm. Physicians are undecided 
whether the fly carries the infection of in- 
fantile paralysis, but all admit that it is a 
germ carrier. 

The fly-cards are being sent this year, 





pg 
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as usual, to restaurants, hotels and wher- 
ever action upon the advice which they 
contain seems likely to prove effective. 
Cards may be had upon application to the 


undersigned. 


EDWARD HATCH, JR., 
Chairman, Committee on Pollution and Sewerage, 
The Merchants’ Association, 288 Broadway, 
New York City. + 


A Friendly Hat Check 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce has recently put into 
use the hat check reproduced herewith, 





N° 273 A 


When you hang 
up your hat in the 
CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


we want you to feel at home. We're 
here to give you prompt service and 
to make you comfortable. If every 
thing isn’t exactly nght I would like 
to know it. 


ERNEST N. SMITH, General Secretary 











INDIANAPOLIS CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE HAT CHECK 


Original, 2% x 8% inches 


which performs a double service. Commer- 
cial secretaries realize that it is desirable 
to do everything possible to make the mem- 
bers of the organization feel at home, par- 
ticularly when there are reading rooms, a 
billiard room and a restaurant in connec- 
tion with the institution. The message on 
the hat check creates an atmosphere of 
friendliness the moment a man hangs up 
his hat. And the check is made large so 
that it is not necessary to go thru every 
pocket before he finds it. 


ERNEST N. SMITH, 
General Secretary, Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, a 


In the Interest of Foreign Trade 

A recent issue of the Commerce Reports, 
issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce at Washington, refers to 
a plan that has been adopted by the French 
Chamber of Commerce of Milan, Italy, for 
encouraging among Frenchmen a study of 
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the language and business methods of Italy 
That organization has established an en 
dowment fund which will permit the pay- 
ment of 1,500 francs (about $300) a year 
to a limited number of French students of 
commerce who wish to study in Italy the 
language and manner of transacting busi- 
ness in that country. In commenting upon 
this item of news, several French publica- 
tions held up the action of the Milan cham- 
ber as an example to other commercial 
bodies in France and abroad, and stated 
that steps of this kind would undoubtedly 
greatly increase the possibilities of a coun- 
try’'s economic expansion beyond its bound- 
aries. 


+ + 


Galion’s Business Survey 

GaALIon, Ounto.—In an attempt to assist 
the business establishments in Galion to in- 
crease the volume of their trade, the Galion 
Chamber of Commerce recently conducted 
a business survey of the district within a 
radius of fifteen miles from the city. The 
Chamber employed one man, paying him $5 
a day, to make a canvass of every farm 
home in that particular section. He noted 
the required information on a slip reading 
as follows: 


ee vet neeteeedeaeneeewasantien 
Address R. R. No eoeeeeeee see esereseseeses Road 
Miles from Galion.... Miles from other markets. . 
Names of competing markets...............eee05- 


WENGE GORY POPCKR as << cacccccesesusedses 

Do you ever shop or buy in Galion?.............-+- 

What can Galion do for you to make shopping condi 
ditions better? 


THANK YOU 

The information received was tabulated 
by the Chamber of Commerce and put in 
the form shown in the accompanying re 


2 . 8 
7 Cry 
3 § ¢ . P A €s23 
© 3 83 $3 sAtG4 seis = 3 
j 23 8 3 € 8 Zz 5 732423 
$2 828 2234S 2 97488398: 
Geo. tern i ohne. st 8 8 3s * « 
Jonete a tere " 2 2 1 . * 
1. & Appl men $ Now 1 se § © 2 «s sf ® 
J. K Appiemes Bone. «#4 3 ’ * * * 
leeorars Beater i \ne , 8 6 22 Sa » * 
BC Beker 3 8 Bane 4 843 9m oe 8 
Wery Beker i] J Bare * ‘ ‘ * . * . 
Teese Barr Hew 3 « $33 s 8 x 
S&, Bender 10 Mone B: ‘¢ . * 
snes Senco a ere . 3 2 . * . 
Ralph betert 3 S$ Mees ‘ ’ « * © 
Oo K Begg tes. 4 ’ 4 ss » 
a 0 Bower are ‘ 
rhe original is a typewritt 
——— 
production. By this means an accurate 


mailing list is made available to the mer 


chants. L. M. VAUGHN, 
Secretary, The Galion Chamber of Commerce 
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Commercial and Civic Organiza- 
tions Must File Withholding 


Agents’ Returns 

Under a new ruling of the United States 
lreasury Department, organizations and 
associations having any employe with a sal- 
ary exceeding $3,000 are compelled to de- 
duct from such salary a sufficient to 
pay the 
present law 


sum 
normal tax imposed thereon. The 
(act of 1916 
provides that fourteen different classes of 


September 8&, 
corporations or organizations are exempt 
from the Federal tax on their incomes; the 
exempt organizations include chambers of 
commerce, business leagues, civic organi- 
fraternal building and 
loan associations, and certain other philan- 
thropic and welfare bodies. Notwithstand- 
ing this exemption, the Treasury Depart- 
ment ruling issued December 4, 1916, re- 


zations, societies, 


quires that such associations shall comply 
with the withholding requirements of the 
law, and shall “answer all the other pro- 
visions of the statute as to withholding and 
making returns of tax withheld.” 

+ + 


New Bulletins 

Beaver Faris, Pa—Beaver Falls, Where 
Opportunity Calls, the official publication of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Beaver Falls. 
Published monthly. 

COATESVILLE, Pa.—Coatesville Courier, the 
official publication of the Coatesville Chamber 
of Commerce. Published monthly in the in- 
terest of Coatesville and Chester County 

Cotumrus, Inp—Columbus, Indiana, the 
monthly bulletin of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Danvitite, Itt.—Danville, the official publi- 
cation of the Danville Chamber of Commerce. 
Published monthly. 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—Progressive Greenville, 
published monthly by the Greenville Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Hevena, Ark.—Helenahustler published 
monthly by the “Minute Men” of the Helena 
Business Men’s League in the 
Helena and Phillips County. 

New Orveans, La—New Orleans Com- 
merce, published monthly by the New Orleans 
\ssociation of Commerce to promote the gen- 
eral welfare of New Orleans and Louisiana 

New York Ciry.—The Bulletin of the Wom- 
en’s City Club of New York, to be published 
monthly 

Norwoop, Mass The Crt 
and enlarged form of 
1OT3 Issued every 
Civic Association. 

OKLAHOMA City, Oxia—Oklahoma, pub- 
lished monthly by the Oklahoma City Chamber 
of Commerce. . 


interest of 


Herald, a new 
a publication begun in 
month by the Norwood 
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Recently Issued Printed Matter 


Detroit, Micu.—“A Record of Thirteen 
Years,” published by the Detroit Board of 
Commerce, gives an account of the most im 
portant accomplishments of the organization 
each year since it was formed in June, 1903 

Giens Faris, N. Y.—Annual report of th 
Glens Falls Chamber of Commerce. 

Jackson, Micu.—A pamphlet entitled “The 
World Takes What Jackson Makes,” giving 
general information about Jackson. Published 
by the Jackson Chamber of Commerce. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—A folder entitled “Build- 
ing a Greater Knoxville,” being the report of 
the directors of the Knoxville Board of Con 
merce from May 1, 1914, to November I, 1916 

Lakewoop, Oxu10.—The Hand-book of the 
Lakewood Chamber of Commerce for 1916-17. 

Manitowoc, Wis.—A Mercantile and Pro- 
fessional Directory of Manitowoc, published 
by the Manitowoc Chamber of Commerce. 

MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa.—A _ booklet entitled 
“Results that Count,” containing a record of 
important achievements of the Marshalltown 
Club 

OrLANDO, FLra—A _ descriptive booklet en- 
titled “Orlando, The City Beautiful,” published 
by the Orlando Board of Trade. 

PorTLAND, Maine.—A booklet entitled “Why 
You Should Ship via Portland, Maine,” issued 
by the Portland Chamber of Commerce, giv- 
ing information regarding the harbor and 
trade of Portland. 

Quincy, Itt.—“Adams County Fall Round- 
Up” is the title of a booklet issued by the ex- 
ecutive committee in charge of the program 
for the round-up, which was held for the pur- 
pose of bringing about closer coéperation be- 
tween the rural and urban communities of 
Adams County, Illinois. Headquarters for the 
round-up were established at the Quincy 
Chamber of Commerce building. Displays 
were made by the Farm Division, the Women’s 
Division and the Educational Division, and 
there was also a Better Babies Contest. For 
information, address the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Quincy, II]. 

RicHMoND, Va.—Bulletin No. 2, regarding 
“An Administrative Survey for Richmond,” 
giving the reasons for making such a survey 
Published by the Civic Association of Rich- 
mond. 

Rocuester, N. Y.—A pamphlet containing 
the story of Rochester’s Fire and Accident 
Prevention Day, as recently conducted by the 
Fire Prevention Committee and Safety Council 
of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce. Is- 
sued by that organization. 

Rockrorp, Irn.—A folder entitled “What 
Has the Chamber of Commerce Done?” giv- 
ing a list of some of the important achieve- 
ments of the Rockford Chamber of Commerce. 

Stockton, Cat.—“Some Things Done by the 
Stockton Chamber of Commerce,” contains a 
record of a few of that organization’s accom- 
plishments. The organization’s amended con- 
stitution and by-laws as adopted on October 5, 
1916, is also available in printed form. 
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Civic Organizations and Child Labor 
By Helen C. Dwight 


Publicity Department, National Child Labor Committee 


HAT can a civic organization do to 

help the child labor campaign? 
Congress has recently passed a 
federal child labor law assuring protection 
from exploitation to children working in 
establishments which ship goods in inter- 
state commerce. The child labor problem is 
therefore more than ever a local one, and 
local organizations must more than ever 
make sure that the working children em- 
ployed in strictly local industries are re- 
ceiving the protection that the United 

States has now given the other children. 

But what can a local organization do? 

The biggest thing that has been done is 
the establishment of state commissions to 
codify state child welfare laws so that there 
will be no gaps in them, no overlappings, 
and no “jokers.” Two Ohio and 
New Hampshire, have already codified their 
laws, and in Ohio, at least, a local organiza- 
tion, the City Club of Cincinnati, was the 
originator of the movement. Missouri, 
Minnesota, and Montana have commissions 
appointed to codify their laws, and in Mis- 
souri, where the St. Louis Civic League 
began the campaign for codification, such 
local organizations as the Kansas City 
Soard of Public Welfare, the State Board 
of Charities and Conference for Social Wel- 
fare, the Jewish Educational Institute, and 
the women’s clubs, juvenile courts and 
school boards are represented on the Com- 
mission. 

Another instance of a single organiza- 
tion’s initiating a movement for better child 
welfare legislation was the campaign of the 
Detroit Employers’ Association last year 
for a fifteen-year limit for child employ- 
ment in Michigan. This Association wrote 
the National Child Labor Committee for 
help in the campaign, pushed the bill before 
the Legislature, and succeeded in getting 
it passed by both houses. The Employers’ 
Association frankly stated that its interest 
in the law grew out of the fact that it be- 
lieved the employment of children under fif- 
teen uneconomical. 

In other less spectacular ways, too, local 


states, 


organizations can make a stand on the child 
labor problem and interest the public in it 
The Niagara Falls Board of 
tuted last October a local child labor cam- 
paign, with an exhibit National 
Child Spe cial 


attention was paid to the local newsboy and 


Trade insti 
from the 
Labor Committee on view 
messenger boy problem in order to impress 
on Niagara Falls citizens the need of en- 
forcing the state laws protecting such chil- 
dren. The Asheville (N. C.) 
Trade chose a similar method of arousing 


Board of 


local interest when it invited the National 
Child Labor Committee to hold its annual 
conference in Asheville last year. The con- 


from eighteen 
Asheville and increased local in- 
terest not only in the child labor question, 
but also in city and state industrial condi- 
tions. 

One of the most interesting and fruitful 
methods of studying local conditions is a 
survey of child labor and school conditions. 
In Wilkes-Barre in 1915 a study of wage- 
earning girls under sixteen years of age was 
made under the leadership of one young 
lady, and the county factory inspector, the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor, the trade 
unions, the city school board, the Y. W. 
C. A., and the Visiting Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, as well as the National Child Labor 
Committee and the National Consumers’ 
League, all codperated to make the survey 
thoro and successful. 

In the announcements of Child Labor 
Days, January 27, 28 and 29, the Commit- 
tee urges that these days be made “Look- 
Around-You Days” to familiarize people 
with child labor in their immediate vicinity. 
“You may know a great deal about a child 
working in. somebody else's: cotton mill,” 
says the announcement, “but how much do 
you know about the child working in your 
own department store, or bakery, or job 
printing plant?. Children are probably 
working for you as cash girls, errand boys, 
messengers, newsboys, dressmakers’ or mil- 
liners’ apprentices, or even servants. What 
have you done for them?” 


ference brought delegates 
States to 


local 


SALLI 
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The Keeping of Records at Sewage Disposal 
Plants* 


By C. G. Wigley 


Chief of the Bureau of Engineering, State Department of Health, Trenton, N. J. 


HE records kept at a sewage disposal 
| plant should be of two types: a diary 
kept by the attendant, which would 
be a chronological account of changes in the 
operation; and special items of interest 
which are kept primarily for the informa- 
tion of the attendant. It often happens in 
investigating the failure of sewage disposal 
plants to operate that the deterioration of 
parts of the plant is found to be due to a 
method of operation that was in use for 
several months before its bad effects were 
apparent and brought to the attention of a 
consulting or advising engineer. 

The diary record should be supplemented 
by weekly and, in some cases, monthly rec- 
ords relating to particular features of the 
sewage disposal plant and its operation. 
The items which it is suggested should be 
reported in this manner on tabulated forms 
are listed below: 

1. Quantity of sewage——These data should 
be obtained by some recording device or by 
taking readings two or three times a day on a 
weir at the inlet of the plant. This informa- 
tion is of fundamental importance as showing 
that the plant is or is not overloaded and 
working beyond its capacity. In many cases 
it has been found that the increase of the flow 
of sewage is the primary reason for the failure 
of the sewage disposal plant to operate in a 
satisfactory manner. 

2. Settling tanks—Records should be kept 
at periodic intervals as to the depth of sludge 
and scum at the outlet end of the tanks; depth 
of scum in gas vents; data and method of 
breaking up scum; data and method of clean- 
ing tanks; quantity of sludge removed; record 
as to the units that are in service each day; 
the percentage removal of sediment as deter- 
mined by Imhoff glasses or graduates; and a 
daily tecord as to the appearance of the raw 
sewage and the appearance of the effluent 
From time to time the period of detention 
should be tested with dye in order to com- 
pare the theoretical storage period with that 
indicated by the use of dye. 

3. Contact beds—Records should be kept as 


"Synopsis of an address delivered at the recent 
meeting of the New Jersey Sewerage Works Associa 
tion, at Collingswood. 


to the failure of any of the dosing or empty- 
ing devices to operate satisfactorily. The con- 
dition and appearance of the effluent should 
be noted; dose of organisms and other unusual 
conditions recorded. The time required for 
filling each contact should be noted about once 
a month; the time of contact or standing 
full, and the time required for emptying each 
contact bed should also be recorded. Where 
double contact beds are provided, putrescibility 
samples might be collected and a record kept 
as to the results of the effluent from the sec- 
ondary contact bed. 

4. Sprinkling filters—It is suggested that 
records be kept from time to time of the 
height and diameter of the spray at the nozzle 
farthest from the dosing chamber; the opera- 
tion or length of time during which the spray 
continues to operate. Any trouble with nozzles 
should be recorded. The occurrence of any 
dead areas on the bed should be noted with 
information as to the measures taken for 
remedying this condition. The occurrence of 
any growths of alge or organisms on or in 
the beds should be noted, with data and 
methods used for remedying the same. The 
appearance of the effluent should be noted 
daily, and putrescibility samples should be col- 
lected and the results noted. 

5. Sand beds.—Records should be kept as to 
the date of scraping or cleaning the beds, and 
the amount of sand or scum removed; a rec- 
ord as to the date when the beds are raked or 
hoed. The appearance of the effluent should 
be noted daily and putrescibility samples col- 
lected. From time to time information should 
be obtained as to the time required for the 
sewage to disappear from the surface of the 
beds after dosing. 

To anyone familiar with sewage disposal 
works, many other items will occur in con- 
sidering any particular works concerning 
which records should be kept. This matter 
has been presented in the above outline 
simply for the purpose of calling the atten- 
tion of persons in charge of the operation 
of sewage disposal works to the importance 
and necessity of keeping sewage records not 
only for the information of engineers, but 
for the protection of the attendant himself. 
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FORWARD STEPS 


Reported to The American City 
BY MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS AND DEPARTMENT HEADS 














For this department the editors will welcome short articles from city, town and 
county officials and heads of departments, on subjects of interest and practical value t 
others engaged in similar work. Photographs, plans or other illustrative material 
should accompany the articles whenever available 
s Commission, and a large silk flag pre 
Son sented and dedicated by the Ma it the 
YORS opening of the new stadium last spring. 
| i A Large municipal flags have been placed 
— . 








Two New City Flags 
Fort SmituH, ArK.—The article on Muni- 
cipal Flags which appeared in Tur Amenrt- 
can City for March, 1916, gave a sugges- 
tion to Fort Smith which was promptly 





THE FLAG OF FORT SMITH, ARK. 


acted upon, and two months later this city 
had its own flag. 

The design is herewith reproduced. The 
three broad bars of red, white and blue sig- 
nify our national patriotism; the large field 
of gold in the upper left-hand corner rep- 
resents the solidity of the city’s commercial 
interests. On the gold field is the city seal, 
in white with blue figures, and around the 
seal on an extension of the back- 
ground is the city’s motto, “All for One 
One for All,” which expresses the spirit of 
codperation in which we are working out 
our municipal problems. The flag was de- 
signed by the Mayor and approved by the 


white 


in all the public schools of the city. Thi 
Superintendent of Schools is enthusiastic 
over the flag, and uses it to teach the chil- 


dren civic and 


pride loyalty On is 
\mericanization Day a party of naturalized 
Syrians presented the municiy th a 
duplicate of the large silk flag sh their 
patriotism and their devotion to the city 
It is recognized that this emblem is having 
a direct influence on our civic life, and we 


pass on this statement in the hope that it 
may serve to stimulate the interest of som: 
other city to adopt a visible expression of 
the principles which it maintains 

HENRY C. READ 


M ax 


| 


+ + 


ALLENTOWN, Pa.—This city has recent! 


received from Col. Harry C. Trexler, Ouat 
termaster General of 
coat of arms, a municipal flag, and officia 


city pennants, 


Pennsylvania, a city 


and a gene ral 





THE FLAG 


OF ALLENTOWN, PA 
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or merchant ensig1 Che emblen 


by Allentown is a blood-red heart, expres 


sive of the pulsating life of the tow: It is 
mount¢ ol KeVs r representing the 
state of Pe Ss vhich Ss s ted 
tne eagic S Oo the it ere 

s an oak ft trengtl laurel tor victor 
for é ind a Gre« lamp 
( ( ill, to he 1 reilg ind edu- 
cation ly he ¢ lag the coat I arms 1S 
nounte on the icipal colors, United 
state ] t th d { and 

for progress d prosperity. 
ccepting the gift, the Counc pted 
or nance st ” de ull the sign of 
e coat T i s. the m inicipal nag the 
erchant ensigt ind the official city pen- 
prescribing the e ot eat 

In presentin he city's emble Colonel 
exlet ssure izens ft it ; vas of 
ginal d not ( miuction he pre i 
ratior f its des y clude corre dence 
vith the Chicag BRurea oft M cipal 
! es and witl the iuthorities ff sixty 
American citi re was also exercised 
that no part of the coat of arms might ever 
become obsolete lo illustrate \ city 
prosperous i1 istinctive manufacture or 
otherwise, and teaturing sucl an inufac 


ture in a coat of arms, 1 ight be compelled 
to alter it because of a chang« ot enterprise. 
It is a matter of pride to the citizens that 
to one of their number, Mr. ¢ >. Oimecoe, 


} 


“ longs the credit of assemblir g the difter 


ent parts in the initial drawing 


REICHENBACH 
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| ENGINEERS 


A Combined Culvert, Sidewalk 
and Curb 
ANN Arpor, Micu.—A storm sewer of 
rather unusual construction was completed 
during the past season. 





The natural slope of the ground and th 
drainage conditions were such that no great 
depth of excavation was required, and it 
was therefore determined to combine the 
storm sewer, curb and sidewalk for eco- 
nomical reasons lhe invert grade of the 
storm sewer 1s uniformly 3/10 per cent, but 
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SHOWING FORMS, METHOD OF CONSTRU‘ 
TION, AND PORTION OF COMPLETED 
WORK 


ALLEY 


- < 


AND DRIVE INTERSECTION 
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A STREET 


INTERSECTION 


the 
the adjoining property 


the sidewalk varies, as shown in 
photographs, 
grade. The 


inches thick, 


grade 
to fit 
invert and the sidewalls are 6 


of plain concrete, and the sid 


walk a 6-inch reinforced concrete slab. Th 
reinforcing amounts to 15/100 square inch 
per lineal foot of walk. The street side of 
this 6-inch top slab was finished with a 


curbing face and will serve 
future pavement. The top one-inch of the 
reinforced top slab was made of a 


as curbing for 


1-to-2 
sand mortar and was given the usual wood 
float sidewalk finish. 

The invert was placed by grading the ex 
cavation and 
templets or screeds. 


shaping the concrete with 


Wood 


used for the inside of the vertical walls, the 


forms were 


sides of excavation serving as outer form 
wherever possible. In some cases the bank 
caved and it was necessary to construct 
both inner and outer forms of wood. Th 


invert was placed with grooves for keying 
the sidewalks to it, and the sidewalks and 
top were poured as a unit 
dropped and extra reinforcing used at street 
intersections and at alley 
tersections, as shown in the photographs 


rhe top Was 


and driveway 


The total length of sewer was 1,350 


and the excavation was mostly of stiff clay 
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treet, 


Gaa sy 59 


whicl could be « ertic \ « s ( 
tion gang of from eight to te c 
employed and a paving mixer was us ‘ 
bucket and boom emptving directly into th 
torms his type of xe vas ¢ ‘ 
cause it Vas the nly ne the contr 
had 
l ni ind te if COSTS ere is It 
1.640 cut } x on ¢ 
1646.4 sq g > 
40.6 ibi« Sa 4 . 
110 ne fee 6.4 
tee l . 
elbow l 
7 iron box ‘ $1 s4 
8 cast $ 44 
Memes ox “—e 
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| DEPARTMENTS | 


A Water-Department School 





PORTLAND, M1 (he water-supply sys 
em of Portland, Me., and adjacent towns 
ind cities is controlled by a Board of Trus 
tees, elected by the people. During the win- 
ter of 1915-16 the lrustees tried out, with a 
considerable ce gree OT success, an dea sug 
gested bv Genet Manager (srahai This 


ration called 


formation of 
the “Water Meeters,” 


was tne an organi 


which met 


me eve 
ing every two weeks for the purpose of 
“oetting together’ and studying questions 
of water-works maintenance 

Every large public utility organization 
has many different kinds of men with dif 
ferent kinds of knowledge, and it is for the 
greatest good of the organizatiol th these 
men he brought together occasional tor 


purposes of a social and educational nature. 
It is well that each should learn son 


of the other man’s work and the di 


with which he has to contend The offic 
man should know more of the mechanic’ 
work, in order that he may better under 
stand the reports that come in showing 
what has been done, and the mechani 
should have a greater knowledge of office 
work in order that he may so formulate his 
reports that they can be used ith the 
greatest facility The mingling social 


‘onverse serves to overcome the growth of 
factions and cliques, helps to avoid friction 
] dif 


md 


isunderstanding between men in 
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ferent departments, and offers a neutral 
ground on which men may meet and settle 
disputed questions. 

The Water Meeters organized by elect- 
ing a chairman and a secretary to insure 
the orderly conduct of its proceedings. The 
membership includes the permanent men 
employed by the District in its shops and 
on its works, all thé men and women in the 
office and the trustees. They meet 
with the understanding that, while during 
the day one man must give and another 


rorce 


receive orders, on the meeting nights all 
men are equal. 

The Trustees voted that if the employes 
would give their time toward an educational 
measure of this kind, the Water District 
would provide them with a supper as a first 
step toward a pleasant evening. Supper 
is served at 6.30, and the meeting is ad 
journed about nine. This does not inter- 
fere with any man’s work or sleep. Aftet 
supper cigars are lighted and the educa- 
tional side of the meeting is enjoyed. At 
each meeting the attorney of the District 
gives a fifteen-minute talk concerning the 
legal relations of the Water District and 
the public or the legal duties of the em- 
ployes in certain circumstances. A subject 
for discussion is assigned in advance, some 
member is raquested to be prepared to open, 
and then the floor is free to all members. 

Last year a wide range of subjects was 
considered, among others the advisability 
of increasing the pressure in the system, 
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the relative value of one large meter and 
a battery of smaller ones, the best method 
of inspecting house services, the arguments 
for and against a rigid connection of the 
service with the main, and the question of 
office details. At one meeting a hydrant 
was taken apart and the use of each part 
explained; at another meeting a lead joint 
was made in a cast iron pipe and the proper 
methods indicated. Such exhibitions do 
much to fix in the mind of the spectator a 
detailed knowledge hard to gain otherwise. 

The meetings of last year were consid- 
ered by the Trustees to be of such value 
that they have offered to provide the sup- 
pers again this winter. 

At the second meeting the ladies dis- 
cussed the office system, and questions con- 
cerning the operation of gates were taken 
up by the men. 

All the members of the Water Meeters 
feel that the meetings have been successful 
in promoting the purposes for which they 
were inaugurated. 


HARRY U. FULLER, 
Engineer of the Portland Water District. 
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A City Health Exhibit 
SpoKANE, WasH.—Each year the Health 
Department exhibit in this city has become 











THE CITY HEALTH EXHIBIT 
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more noticed, more talked about. We have 
tried to reach the people thru the children 
by putting needed information before them 
in simplest form—pictures—so arranged as 
to attract their attention. The accompany- 
ing photograph illustrates 
methods. 

Beginning at the left is the laboratory 
in which, during the fair week, we handled 
the milk samples collected daily from wag- 


some of our 


ons delivering in the city, and ran the test 
for bacteria. The incubator and test tubes 
excited curiosity, and the bacteriologist was 
constantly in attendance to explain the tests. 
lhe next section carried out the pure milk 
idea by a revolving device showing fifty 
methods. Fol- 
lowing this were two panoramic sets, the 
first with the caption, “The hosts of dark- 
ness [represented by figures labeled Filth, 


pictures illustrating dairy 


Ignorance, Indifference, Disease, etc.] van- 
ish with the first rays of the rising sun” 
[illustrating Health Enlightenment]. The 
second, a winter scene, attracted attention 
to the card: “What shall I do to be saved? 
—Read your answer in the stars.” A blink- 
ing star was placed in the background, in 
which the onlooker read, “Fresh air and 
plenty of it.” The tiger in the picture is 
part of an illusion, at one instant showing 
the tiger, with the caption (illuminated), 
“He has slain his thousands”; the next in- 
stant the tiger disappears and a large fly 


flashes into view, this with the caption, 


‘But he, his tens of thousands.” 
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Chru the next opening, “Health Sa S 
were brought into view one at a time by 
means of a large wheel carrying transpa 
encies. In the space reserved for the nurs« 
were arranged a series of educati 


tures on the care of children, and on th 


counter, protected by glass, were displayé 
the various forms and reports used it 
carrying office and inspection records 


Birth certificates attracted the most 
tion at this point. It 


atten 
may be of é 
to note that it was practically impossible 
for parents to drag children past the ex 
hibit—they wanted to see everything 
read every card 


I M. MINEHART, 








Vacuum Street Cleaning 
Los ANGELES, CaL.—The city of Los An- 
geles has contracted for the use of four 
vacuum sweeping machines, conditioned for 
the sweeping of 1,200,000 square yards of 
pavement per day at a cost of Io 

per 1,000 square yards swept 
This sweeper is built by W. E. Baxter, of 
Los Angeles, and is mounted on a Moreland 
truck. 
tion 


cents 


Two machines have been in opera- 


since October 2, 1916, and four ma 


ne ane 








OF SPOKANE, WASH. 
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LOS ANGELES TYPE Ol 


chines since October 31 Che machines are 
worked in two shifts of eight hours each, 
one day shift (at present from 1 P. M. to 


9 P. M.), and one night shift (as at present 
from 9 P. M. to 5 A. M.). 
are equipped with brooms, or sweeps, of 


I 
different widths, ranging from 12% to 13 


ging 


lhe machines 


feet. At present we are using 


ya 13 Toot 


broom Each sweeper sweeps from 130,000 
square yards to more than 200,000 square 


yards per day of eight hours. It operates 


at a speed of 3% miles per hour, and dur- 
ing an eight-hour day travels from 25 to 30 
miles. The sweepings are deposited in a 
receptacle of 2 yards capacity and dumped 
twice each day at convenient collecting 
points. 

he machines are used on pavements 


with a smooth surface, such as asphalt, oil, 
macadam or brick. Probably 99 per cent 
of the area swept is asphalt pavement. It 
is doubtful whether the machines will do 
satisfactory work on rough pavements, such 
as granite blocks, etc., as the broom or 
sweep could not come in contact with the 
whole surface, but on smooth, dry streets 
they do satisfactory work. They will not 
clean wet or muddy streets, but are well 
adapted to work such as we have in Los 


\ngeles, as there is little wet weather and 


VACUUM STREET SWEEPER 


practically all of our paved streets are 
asphalt. 
HOMER HAMLIN, 
City Engineer. 
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Teaching the People to Protect 
Themselves 


New York City.—An educational cam- 
paign conducted by the Police Department, 
with the aid and codperation of the Adver- 
tising Club, is being conducted here in New 
York, to teach people how to protect them- 
selves and their property. Fifty thousand 
window cards and 300,000 safety folders 
have been distributed, and 1,000 motion pic- 
ture slides are being shown in the theaters. 
Cinema pictures of the policemen in the act 
of distributing the literature have also been 
taken for exhibition. Posters have been 
placed in the subways and elevated and 
street cars. Display signs have been painted 
on billboards. A page of safety propaganda 
for children has been placed in the public 
school text-books, and a different page has 
been prepared for theater programs. Plac- 
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hel sera to ae, them— 
— Suan your 
let 
* oy ara Pohce Commissioner 








POSTER PLACED IN THE 
ards have been put in tenement houses urg- 
ing everyone in the house to be a good, 
clean American citizen, to keep the sidewalk 
and street clean, to put all refuse in the gar- 
bage cans and keep the covers on. 


The little four-page folder which is being 


Do You Know? 


That by Street Accidents in New York City 


One person is killed every 14 hours and 
One person is injured every 23 minutes 


And 


i. That You May be the Next Person Killed or 
Injured, Unless You Obey these Rules 


1. Never cross the streets except at crossings 
Never hitch behind wagoms or automobiles 
Do not play games in the middle of the street 
Never chase your ball before first seeing that 1 
wagons or automobiles are coming up or down. 
It is better to save your life than your ball 
Always keep your eyes.open and your wits about 
you. 
Be careful, and make your friends be careful too 
Save their lives as well as your own 


Ask your policeman for ‘‘Safety Booklet 


ARTHUR WOODS, 
* Police Commissioner 
CIRCULAR DISTRIBUTED IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TEXT-BOOKS 


NEW 


YORK STREET (¢ 


ARS 


post be 


a policeman 


handed out by patrolmen on 
first page a picture of 
ing in his arms a little child who has just 
been run over by a mac This picture 
also appears on the II x 21-inch card which 


ars on its 


carry- 
hine. 


is placed in the cars, and it is herewith re- 
produced. The folder is headed, 
Department, City of New York,” 
the 


“Police 
is signed 
by Commissioner, and reads as follows: 
HELP PROTECT YOURSELF 
Here are some specific rules to hely i save your life 
and propert 


1U WHO WALK 


Don’t run a R \ t 
busiest man I know wastes at least 30 
a day; why risk your life to save 5 
crossing the street 

Over 22,000 persons ijured | 
killed by street accidents. Th 
killed every 14 hours and one 
minutes. 

Cross streets at crossings . 
policeman’s signals. He is always willing 
you. 

Never attempt to cross a street a bundle or 
umbrella over your head or reading a newspaper. 
Either hides oncoming vehicles from your view. 

Never jump off a moving car. Nait for it to stop 
and then look out for traffic. 

Stand still if you get caught in 
may save your life, 

7. Children suffer the heaviest toll 
they are the most reckless. 
Here are some of the ways in which childrer 

heaviest sufferers, are killed or hurt 

Hitching on backs of wagons or street cars, roller 

skating in the roadway, sliding on pushr es in the 
roadway, daring each other to run across the street 
in front of approaching vehicles, engaging street 
fights, building bonfires, playing on fire escapes and 
unprotected roofs, riding bicycles in heavy traffic 
streets. 

Advise 


oss street T he 


min 
seconds 


utes 


were and 650 
person 
every 23 


ast year 
at means one 
injured 
Watch for the 
l to help 


with 


a traffic jam. It 


of deaths because 


, the 


your children not to do these 

YOU WHO DRIVE— 

1. Help people to help themselves. 4 

2. Don’t imagine you are within your rights if 
go at the maximum speed allowed by law. 
must not endanger the safety of others. 


you 
You 








| 
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8. Your responsibility does not end with the honking 
of the horn when others are in your path, 

4. Your automobile may be under control but how 
about the other fellow’s? He may be a crazy 
man. You don’t know. 4 

5. Be sure your brakes are right and your steering 
gear is true before leaving the garage. 

6. Learn the hand rules, and always signal before 
making a turn or coming to a halt. 


Here are some precautions against 


BURGLARS 


1. When you leave your house don’t advertise the fact 
by pulling the shades or by leaving a note in the 
letter-box saying that you will be back at such 
and such a time. Sneak-thieves profit by such 
advice. It is an invitation for them to enter, 

. Be careful not to admit strangers to your house or 
apartment. Make those who claim to be agents 
or delivery boys show their credentials. f in 
doubt, always telephone your caller's employer 
before admitting him. 

3. When you go on vacation or close your house or 
apartment for any considerable time, be sure your 
windows and door's are fastened. Don't rely on 
ordinary locks. Nail the windows if necessary, 
and particularly dumbwaiter and fire-escape win- 
dows. Heavy bolt locks, independent of ordinary 
spring locks, are the most secure for doors. 

4. When going away for the summer report the fact 
to the nearest station-house so that the patrolman 
may watch your property more closely. 

5. When your front door bell rings and you press the 
button and no one comes to your apartment, 
notify the janitor immediately. You may have 
admitted a thief. 


PICKPOCKETS 


1. Be careful when you get into a crowd. Keep your 
coat buttoned up and an eye on your kets. 

2, Don’t be too eager to pull out your watch and give 
the time of day to everybody who asks you for 
it. That’s a good opportunity for somebody to 
grab it and run. 

3. Never fall asleep in a subway, elevated or surface 
car. This gives pickpockets a good chance to 
steal your valuables. 

4. Don’t show your money in public places. It is an 
invitation to criminals to follow, assault and rob 
you, 

5. Don't, when shopping, lay your handbag on counters 
while looking at goods. This is the opportunity 
thieves are always waiting for. 

6. Don’t carry your handbag suspended by a stra 
from your wrist. Hold it tightly in your hand. 
This —?— thieves from opening the bag or 


i. 


pocketbook, and extracting your money or valu- 
ables from it. 
DISEASE 


1, Respect your neighbor as much as yourself. Don’t 
beat your rugs or stir up ashes so that your dirt 
will blown into his apartment to fall on his 
food or be breathed by him. 

. Don’t throw your gar or ashes AT the cans 

rovided, and don’t fill them to overflowing. 
Don’t leave them uncovered. If you do any of 
these things you are selfishly indifferent to the 
health and comfort of others, 

8. Buy by standard weight or measure, not by basket 
or prepared 

- Don’t buy fish, meat or fruit from dirty dealers, 
who fail to protect their wares from dust, dirt 


to 


oa 


and flies, 

5. Report to the Health Department any unsanitary 
conditions. 

6. The policeman is your frien t his advice. 

7. If you are well, keep well by helping others. 

8. Don't spit on the sidewalks and public floors, to 
the disgust and danger of other persons, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Have you a good, clear description of your personal 
page A Could you, if requested, quickly sup- 
ply_a description of each member of your fam- 
ily? Such descriptions are essential i os 
serious should happen in your house. rite 


them in a book. 
2. If you lose your watch you should be able in- 
stantly to ice its case and 


gre the movement 
number and a good description of the timepiece. 
8. Keep your eyes open. Learn to observe. It costs 
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nothing and it is a habit that once formed will 
always help you. y 
4. When you see a crime committed, or observe a sus- 
picious = or condition, notify the police at 
once. e more you codperate with the police 
the more the police can accomplish for you. 
5. Don’t put flower boxes or other loose objects on 
our window ledges unless p: rly 
any persons are seriously injured every day by 
6 peat on hi he fi hich ld 
‘ n’t place anything on the fire-escape which wou 
obstruct it in case of fire. To do so is nothing 
short of criminal. 
7. Regard the policeman as your best friend. You 
are paying him to keep your street safe and or- 
derly. He is entitled to your help, 


TAKE THIS HOME AND HANG IT UP 


In helping the Department to plan this 
campaign against dangers of the street and 
the home, the committee representing the 
Advertising Club of New York have ren- 
dered a real public service. The campaign 
will be maintained thru next spring and into 
next summer. It has already met with a 
cordial response in the interest of the peo- 
ple, and we believe that the reiteration of 
Police Safety principles in the broadest 
sense of the term will have a lasting effect 
upon the conduct of the people in their 
homes and on the street. 


ARTHUR WOODS, 
Police Commissioner. 


Srom FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS 


A Course in Engineering for 
Firemen 


PrrrspurGH, Pa.—The municipal firemen 
of Pittsburgh, to the number of 150, are 
enjoying a university educational training. 

Several months ago the city of Pittsburgh 
established the two-platoon system for fire- 
men. The new decree provided for four- 
teen hours’ continuous duty for night men 
and ten hours’ continuous duty for day men. 
It also demanded double the number of en- 
gineers—more than 100 of them—and it re- 
quired an additional number of assistant 
engineers. 

Engineering, and even assistant engineer- 
ing, cannot be acquired by contact; it re- 
quires technical training, especially in rela- 
tion to such apparatus as a fire engine, 
which is at once a stationary and a portable 
engine. Moreover, Pittsburgh has a Civil 
Service Commission, which could not fill 
newly created positions with men without 
practical training. To secure men qualified 
to perform the prescribed duties in sufficient 
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DISSECTING 


Pittsburgh firemen as students of Carnegie Institute 


A FIRE ENGINE 
of Technology learning component parts of fire-fighting 


apparatus 


numbers was impossible within a limited 
time. Furthermore, it was deemed an in- 
justice to the rank and file of firemen, who 
had performed long and faithful service, to 
subject a certain number to dismissal or 
even to deny them the possibility of pro- 
motion and advancement. 

It was at this stage of municipal embar- 
rassment that the School of Applied Indus 
try of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
loomed up as a beacon light to define the 
course of procedure. This school numbers 
among its various courses an important de- 
partment of education in stationary and 
portable steam engineering and automobile 
truck and engine engineering. 

After a hasty conference between officials 
of the municipality and the Institute, the 
doors were thrown open to all firemen who 
desired to improve themselves educationally 
and financially. An immediate enrollment 
of nearly 150 ensued, divided into two sec- 
tions, the day men enrolling in the night 
school and the night men in the day school. 
Tuition is given twice a week. 

An analysis of the newly enrolled students 
developed the fact that the men were of a 
most excellent type—eager and very apt— 
but their average schooling was only to 


the age of twelve 

In order to establish a more ready appre- 
l, an ele 
mentary course in advanced arithmetic was 
introduced. Building upon this foundation, 
the firemen are being taught all phases of 
stationary and portable engineering and 
automobile engineering [This includes 
boiler operation, setting of steam 
pump and injector operation, steam 


ciation of the courses to be pursue 


valves, 


operation, use and application of lubricants, 
properties of steam, measurements of safe 
working pressure on boilers, elementary 
hydraulics, construction and operation of 
nozzles, automobile truck and engine opera- 
tion, machine shop practice and all phases 
of study intended to make them ably pro- 
ficient. 

The city of Pittsburgh has turned over a 
fire engine to the school for practical ap- 
plication, and one of the tests for final quali- 
fication is the taking apart of the fire engine 
in all its intricate details and then putting 
the entire engine together and operating it 

The firemen students have approached 
their studies with such earnestness and en- 
thusiasm that not only have the day and 
night classes attracted the men actuated 
by the possibility of promotion, but no less 
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than six captains have enrolled, solely for 
the purpose of obtaining a more intimate 
personal understanding of the work of the 
men employed under them as engineers and 
assistant engineers. A large number of 
hosemen and laddermen, not associated with 
engine work, have also enrolled. 
J. F. RICHARDS, 


Chief, Bureau of Fire 
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eaisiaite Remodeled Golf pont 

Denver is to have the longest public golf 
course in America, either privately or pub- 
licly owned, according to plans submitted 
to and approved by the Manager of Parks 
and Improvements and Mayor Robert W. 
Speer. The links will lie along the north 
side of City Park, where the present course 
is located, and will be one mile from end to 
end. 

Recommendations for the rearrangement 
of the old course have been made by Tom 
Bendelow, golf course architect, of Chi- 
cago. The plans call for an eighteen-hole 
course, with a specially designed club house 
to be erected at one end near a car line, so 
that players may lose no time in starting 
their games after arrival at the links. Pro- 
vision is made for the construction of fair 
greens, planted in hardy grasses; putting 
greens, planted in a fine quality of grass, 
and open spaces between the fair greens. 
These spaces will be left in their natural 
state. All fair greens are to have a maxi- 
mum transverse axis of 150 feet, tapering 
down to the putting greens. The latter will 
be built up in order to give an individuality 
to the course seldom found on public links 
of municipalities. 











Vor. XVI, No. 1 


Kentucky blue grass, Canadian blue grass, 
red top descue, English and Italian rye 
grasses have been suggested for the greens. 
Young trees are to be planted near the tees 
and upon high points, in order to embellish 
the landscape. The end where the club 
house is to be built already contains some 
striking tree clumps. 

The space in front of the teeing ground 
is to be grassed so that beginners will not 
be discouraged by experiencing difficulty in 
getting away from the tees. The course 
has been designed to offer no insuperable 
obstacles to inexperienced players, yet it 
will require the best efforts of experts in 
order to play the course in par figure. 

F. R. MILLS, 


Manager of Parks and Improvements. 


_Srom 
LCITY MANAGERS 


Lower Interest Rate on Bonds 

GRINNELL, Iowa.—In September, 1916, 
the city of Grinnell adopted the City Man- 
ager form of government, and the first duty 
the City Council put upon the Manager was 
to find a market for city bonds at a bower 
rate of interest than it had been paying. 

Under the Iowa law, municipalities have 
the right to pay the contractor in cash, or 
in bonds or improvement certificates. Here- 
tofore Iowa cities have issued their special 
assessment street improvement bonds at a 6 
per cent interest rate. Grinnell, however, 
has now sold $130,000 of such bonds on a 5 
per cent basis. This has been possible be- 
cause the city has taken advantage of the 
present money market and has sold the se- 
curities to a bond house, paying the con- 
tractor in cash. 








S. H. CROSBY, 
City Manager. 
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Modern Types of Motor Fire Equipment 
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THE NORTHERN “TRAILERPUMP,” TO BE ATTACHED TO A MOTOR HOSE WAGON OR 
OTHER FIRE APPARATUS 
. 
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AMERICAN-LA FRANCE COMBINATION TRUCK, IN FALL RIVER, MASS., MOUNTING A HILL 
WHICH WOULD HAVE BEEN DIFFICULT FOR THE STRONGEST FIRE HORSES 
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Various Types of Motor Trucks Adapted to 
the Use of Municipal Departments 
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FEDERAL STREET FLUSHER, OWNED BY THE CITY OF VICKSBURG, MISS., UNINJURED 
BY ITS FALL THRU A BRIDGE 
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‘Courtesy of Elgin Street Sweeper Co., Elgin, m. 
: STREET CLEANING BY ELGIN MOTOR SWEEPERS 
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GMC TRUCK AS ADAPTED FOR COUNTY ROAD WORK NEAR KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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BE UP-TO-DATE 


Double Service *: a Lrolley Poles 
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THE OLD WAY 
Two sets of poles. 
Tubular steel for supporting trolley wires. 
Cast iron standards for lighting. 


DOUBLE EXPENSE 
Unnecessary obstruction along the curb line. 
Underground wiring absolutely necessary. 


Difficulty of keeping both sets of poles in 
alignment. 








THE NEW WAY (24 Hours Service) 


One set of Elreco combination poles. 

The addition of ornamental bracket and base 
transforms the ordinary plain trolley pole into 
a handsome lighting standard. 

“White Way” is obtained at less than one- 
half the cost of a separate installation, 

Lighting wires may be attached to top of 
poles—saving all expensive underground con- 
struction. 

Curb line free from all unnecessary obstruc- 
tion. 


GET FULL DETAILS AND CATALOG 


Electric Railway Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEW YORK, 30 Church Street 
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ninth Street, New York. 











HEALTH & SANITATION | 

















In the preparation of this department Tue Amertcan City has the 
coéperation of the Safety First Federation of America, 6 East Thirty- 


The Relation of State Fire Marshals to Local 


Fire Departments* 
By Frank E. Henderson 


Chief of the Fire Department, St. Louis, Mo. 


HE functions of all first-class fire de- 
+ partments should include the inspec- 
tion of buildings and fire hazards by 
the uniformed force—fire prevention, extin- 
guishment and investigation. The duties 
coming under the heads enumerated should, 
in my opinion, be divided into two separate 
and distinct bureaus. First, the bureau of 
fire, and second the bureau of inspection 
and investigation. To obtain the best re- 
sults from these bureaus, they should be un- 
der the direct head or supervision of the 
chief of the fire department, with the proper 
number of competent subordinates clothed 
with ample authority, vested in them by or- 
dinance or an act of the state legislature, to 
carry out the chief's plans of fire control by 
inspection, extinguishment and investiga 
tion. 

To facilitate and simplify the work of 
inspection in St. Louis, we have divided 
our city into seventy-one inspection dis- 
tricts, for the reason that we have seventy- 
one fire companies. One company is as- 
signed to each district and each member 
of the company that makes an inspection 
reports to his captain, who files a copy of 
the report in company quarters and for- 
wards the original to fire headquarters thru 
the district chief. Sometimes we find it 
necessary to have our chief inspector mak¢ 
as many as three calls upon the offender 
before we can prevail upon him to mak: 


* From a paper presented at the annual convention 
of the Fire Marshals’ Association of North America, 
held in Nashville, Tenn., November 16-18. 


the necessary corrections as pointed out to 
him by the fireman who first made the in- 
spection. 

The Bureau of Fire has to do entirely 
with fire extinguishment. Oftentimes a1 
alarm of fire is sounded for a building that 
has been prepared to burn. It then becomes 
our duty, after the fire has been extin- 
guished, to make a thoro investigation as 
to the cause of the fire. Many times we 
have found rocks suspended from the side 
of walls hanging directly over five-gallon 
demijohns filled with gasoline. These rocks 
are heated until they are very hot, and are 
then tied about with a cotton string or a 
light cotton rope and usually suspended 
from a screw-eye in the wall. The result 
is that the intense heat emitted from the 
rock soon chars the string, which breaks, 
the rock drops on the demijohn, breaking it 
into smithereens, and at the same time pro- 
viding a spark by coming in contact with 
the glass. This will invariably cause a 
violent explosion. We get a clue by inves- 
tigating the plant, and it has taken us from 
a few hours to six months to trace the cul 
prit, run him down, and finally have him 
locked up on a charge of arson 

There is no doubt that all fire chiefs who 
have to do with this kind of work, as well 
as all fire marshals, have experienced great 
difficulty in procuring convictions for this 
offense, in spite of having welded an appar- 
ently complete chain of circumstantial evi- 
dence that in almost any other criminal case 
would warrant a conviction. 
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Night and day—on the job! 
Alert city departments use - 


Packard trucks because they 
measure up to emergencies—and stand 
the strain. Whenever the call comes, 
Packards respond with more hours, 
more mileage—and in the long run, 
cheapest service. Fire, police, ambu- 
lance, extension and repair crews reach 
the spot quick, with silent, chainless 
Packards—always ready! Ask the man 
who owns one. Dealers everywhere. 





When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz American City. 
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The work of the state fire marshals, as I 
understand it, has to do with the storage 
and handling of high explosives, the stor- 
age and handling of gasoline and other 
volatile oils, the removal of old dilapi- 
dated buildings, the instruction of school 
children and factory employes in the “exit 
or fire drill,” the investigation of suspicious 
fires and the furnishing of information to 
the prosecuting attorney against anyone he 
may believe or suspect to be guilty of the 
crime of incendiarism—and other duties too 
numerous to mention. 

It is evident that the duties of a state 
fire marshal are not very different from 
those of an up-to-date and progressive fire 
chief. This being true, it seems to me 
there is a very close relation existing be- 
tween state fire marshals and local fire 
departments. Then why not cooperate one 
with another to the end that both may ob- 
tain the results of their endeavor—to re- 
duce the number of alarms of fire, to reduce 
the number of old dilapidated buildings, to 
reduce the number of fire hazards, to reduce 
the number of criminals who are bent on 
committing the crime of arson, and, finally, 
to reduce our enormous fire waste. 

Let the state fire marshals and the fire 
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chiefs forget their differences, if they have 
any, and work for the great public better- 
ment. Let us endeavor to give more thought 
to fire prevention publicity, to the inspection 
of buildings, to fire escapes, to locked doors, 
to stairways, to vertical openings, and to 
our homes particularly. Create enthusiasm 
among the people in some way, but do it! 
Start an endless chain of enthusiasm for 
fire prevention. Don’t be afraid to award 
prizes to the boy or girl in the public school 
for the best paper on fire prevention or 
some kindred subject. Let the fire chiefs 
know what the marshal is doing along this 
line. Let the marshal occasionally write 
the chief a kindly letter and inquire of him 
about his fire prevention activities. Let all 
state fire marshals and all fire chiefs get 
together and use their best efforts and all 
the influence at their command to prevail 
upon Congress and particularly upon our 
state legislatures to give us the protection 
by law that we as free-born American citi- 
zens are entitled to, a protection such as is 
in force and practiced by the countries of 
continental Europe—a law that will protect 
our property from fire thru the carelessness 
and negligence for which our neighbor is 
responsible. 





Suggestions for the Prevention of Accidents 


60T ice accidents resulting from care- 
lessness and thoughtlessness in the 
movements of vehicles and in the 
operation of industries present startling 
features and attract attention. The mis- 
fortunes resulting from carelessness in other 
acts of our daily life are no less important, 
and call for conservation of comfort and of 
life. Provision is made by boards of health 
for the control of contagious and other 
diseases, but little attention is given to the 
prevention of accidents, altho no inconsid- 
erable amount of preventable morbidity and 
mortality is constantly occurring as the re- 
sult of lack of common sense and precau 
tion. 

“In this class of accidents may be noted 
casualties resulting from the acts of bathing 
and swimming, the careless use of firearms 
by youths and hunters, suffocation from the 
careless use or imperfect construction of 
gas fixtures, injuries resulting from the 


ignition and explosion of benzine and gaso- 
line. So frequent are the accidents from 
the careless use of matches that the Fire 
Commissioner of Massachusetts recently 
called a meeting of delegates from civic 
clubs, women’s clubs, Little Mothers’ clubs 
and social workers, to consider how to min- 
imize the number of cases of burns, many 
resulting in death, from the misuse of 
matches and from bonfires. It was esti- 
mated that upwards of 75 accidents of this 
kind have occurred to children under ten 
years of age within the present year in 
eastern Massachusetts alone. Almost daily 
reports of these cases appear in the public 
press. 

The foregoing statement, presented by the 
Committee on Health and Sanitation of the 
Safety First Federation of America, at its 
convention in Baltimore last month, thru its 
chairman, Dr. Gardner T. Swarts, Secretary 
of the Rhode Island State Board of Health, 
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Cleveland's four million dollar High Level Bridge now nearing completion. 
Material for this bridge was hauled almost exclusively by White Motor Trucks. 


44 WHITE TRUCKS 


operated by 8 different contracting and building material 
companies have hauled the following quantities of mate- 
rials for construction of Cleveland’s new High Level Bridge. 


543,000 sacks of cement. 62,692 tons of sand. 
15,653 tons of limestone. 108,900 cubic yards of mixed concrete. 
Several thousand cubic yards of slag. Tons of miscellaneous 


materials, tools and other supplies. 


In addition to hauling the above materials, White Trucks 
are handling all the work of excavation for the Subway 
approaches to the bridge. We will gladly refer you to 
Engineers in charge of this great undertaking from whom 
you may get first hand expressions regarding White Truck 


service in the work. 
eo 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Motor Vehicles in America 
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was accompanied with the following recom- 
mendations: 


“The enactment of suitable legislation, pro- 
hibiting the manufacture or sale of single- 
dipped ‘strike-anywhere matches,’ of the type 
commonly known as parlor matches, or white 
phosphorous, or double-dipped matches, unless 
the bulb or first dip of such match is composed 
of an inert composition, non-ignitible except 
when brought into contact with a specially pre- 
pared abrading surface. 

“That notices be conspicuously posted in 
garages and in the vicinity of gasoline tanks, 
warning against smoking and the ignition of 
matches in the presence of gas fumes. That 
these placards be changed in style from time 
to time, and that stringent legislative penalties 
be imposed upon persons disregarding such 
warnings. 

“That notices be placed at all water-ways 
frequented by persons for the purpose of boat- 
ing, bathing or skating, giving warning against 
the misuse of boats, and to include instructions 
as to methods of floating, rescue from drown- 
ing and simple methods of resuscitation of the 
apparently drowned. 


“That electric generating companies 


AMERICAN 


issue 


CITY - 
frequent advices to the public in regard to the 
danger of handling or touching wires and fx- 
tures which are not properly insulated, or with 
moist hands, in order to test a suspected leak 
age of current 

“That companies producing and selling gas 
for illuminating and heating purposes circulate 
instructions as to the use and possible misuse 
of illuminating fixtures and the proper manner 
of lighting gas stoves and heaters, to prevent 
suffocation and to avoid explosions 

“That more publicity be given the dangerous 
use of firearms, especially by hunters 

“That legislation be secured in all states 
similar to that existing in the Federal postal 
laws to prevent the use of the public press for 
the exploitation of 
quack nostrums. 

“That the enactment of legislation be urged 
upon such states and cities as have not already 
done so for the restriction of use and sale of 
dangerous explosives, especially in the celebra 
tion of the Fourth of July 

“That periodical lectures and instructions on 
‘Safety First’ be a part of the curriculum of 
public and private schools, inasmuch as a more 
lasting impression is secured upon the recep 
tive minds of youth than upon adults.” 


useless and dangerous 





A Proposed Standard Form for Making 


Traffic Counts* 


HE report of the Traffic Committee 
of the American Society of Munici- 
pal Improvements for the current 

year is confined to the single and funda- 
mental consideration of means of taking a 
traffic census. 

Response to inquiries sent to the twenty 
largest cities of the United States disclosed 
that in but seven of these have traffic counts 
been made. Where “traffic counts” are 
mentioned in this report, reference is made 
only to enumeration of character and num- 
ber of horse-driven vehicles, motor-driven 
vehicles and street cars using the public 
highway or streets. 

Of the cities where inquiry was made, the 
following reported having made some form 
of traffic counts: 


taltimore New York 


Buffalo Philadelphia 
Chicago St. Louis 
Newark San Francisco 


* From the Report of the Traffic Committee of the 
American Society of Municipal Improvements, based 
on information gathered from all principal cities on 
present methods of making traffic counts, and suggest- 
ing a standard form, which is simple, economical and 
complete and will facilitate equitable comparisons be- 
tween counts made in various cities. The members of 
the Traffic Committee are: James C. Hallock, Chair- 
man, A. P. Folwell, Harland Bartholomew. 


‘fice to 


Curiously enough, cities which have made 
trafic counts primarily have had different 
reasons for so doing. 
have been made in different manner and at 
varying intervals with variation of duration 
and thoroness. Some of the purposes for 
which counts have been made are: 


Consequently, counts 


Traffic regulation 

Street cleaning purposes 
Street planning or replanning 
Paving design, durability and 1 
Fixing tax values 


laintenance 


Complete and usable traffic counts will be 
of increasing usefulness to those in charge 
of each branch of municipal activity above 
mentioned. Traffic counts alone cannot suf- 
determine the character of traffic 
regulation, the amount of street cleaning 
necessary, the design of pavement or the 
fixing of tax values, but their presence will 
greatly aid in a more accurate handling of 
these problems. 

The first essential in making a traffic cen 
sus is simplicity of form, so that one enu- 
merator can count the greatest amount of 
traffic with the greatest accuracy and with 
the least difficulty. A essential is 
that the field notes may easily be transposed 


second 
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Sterling Trucks—Masters of the Road 


Like trunk line compound locomotives, Sterling Trucks are built 
for strength, pulling power and stamina. They are scientifically 
engineered, massively built, properly proportioned, with strength 
where strength is needed and without excess weight. 

Sterling Trucks are more profitable to operate because they will stand rougher usage— 


take more knocks and bumps and require less attention. ‘They’re built for the ordinary 
driver to handle—as simple as a truck can be, with all complicated mechanism eliminated. 


Sizes 2%, 34, 5 and 7 tons. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND FIGURES SHOWING 
ECONOMIES OF MOTOR TRUCK OPERATION 


Sterling Motor Truck Co. 


Builders of Motor Trucks Exclusively for Nine Years 
830 ROGERS STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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FORM FOR TRAFFIC CENSUS OBSERVATION REPORT 


into the form desired by the several depart- 
ments which may have occasion to make 
use of them. When complicated checking 
devices are used to make the count an extra 
amount of labor is necessitated, and when 
final figures are recorded on the field sheets, 
only one final form of usefulness is ob- 
tained and the highest degree of accuracy 
may be sacrificed. 

It makes little difference what the prime 
incentive may be, traffic counts can be made 
to serve one purpose as well as another 
when properly taken. A standard form is 
most desirable, not only for the sake of ef- 
ficiency, but in the opportunity which would 





result from comparisons with conditions in 
other cities, and—what is still more desir- 
able—a simple means of comparison of 
counts taken at various intervals. A stand- 
ard form could be used irrespective of the 
number of counts made, their durability or 
purpose, since a certain classification of all 
vehicles can be made, subject to some slight 
modification as time and custom may de- 
mand. Such a classification would suffice 
to meet all conditions. While some change 
will be necessary from time to time in the 
scale of vehicular weights, particularly of 
motor trucks, the scale of weights can well 
be made to meet conditions without modi- 


— 
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FORM FOR OFFICE RECORD OF TRAFFIC CENSUS 
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Another Federal ! 


That is the best proof of Federal Qual- 
ity. Trucks, like men, receive recogni- 
tion for faithful service performed. 
Federal Trucks are paid the highest 
tribute possible by their owners when 
they say—‘ Another Federal.” 


It will pay YOU to buy FEDERALS. 


Federal Motor Truck Co. 


21 Leavitt Street 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Chief Pitts of the Middelton, Conn., Fire 
Department relies upon a Federal combination 
wagon for speed and efficiency in the discharge 
of his duties. He sends us the following data 
on the relation between horse costs and Federal 
costs during the past year 


The Federal Way 





Gasoline and oil... .. okeee sce 

The Old Way 
Deissts wiawih os ¢000s sccdennel $297 .41 
DE cadsevabusbenesaeniel 44.25 
$341.66 


With’the Federal, he answered 58 alarms— 
travelled 500 miles—and was able to use one man 
for fire-fighting who was formerly meeded to 
stand by the horses during the fire. 


Can all the public service departments of 
YOUR town or city show as good a record? Let 


our traffic experts submit data on your truck 
requirements. 


Ask for “Federal Tra News"”—a live 
little magazine of Federal doings. Sent 
monthly on request. 
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fying the classification. 

While some slight differences occur in the 
classification of vehicles, that which would 
seem to be most complete is as follows: 


Rubber-tired vehicles: 


See 4 “es 


Passenger automobiles 


(arriages 
Motorcycles or bicycles 


lron-tired vehicles: 


Light 
(ONRET 2 ctntedas y SAG 
; ' | Heavy 
, { Light 
GER. cc ceccsoce 
. ) Heavy 


(or more) horse 


street cars 


In Philadelphia, auto trucks are recorded 
as “light,” “medium” or “heavy” without 
distinction as to size. In the Borough of 
Manhattan (New York) and in Newark, 
N. J., all vehicles are recorded according 
to classification as “loaded,” “half-full” or 
“empty,” a separate weight for each being 
given. In Manhattan an additional classi 
fication, “motor busses,” is found. In Man 
hattan and Newark “three-horse” and “four- 
horse” iron-tired vehicles are recorded 
separately, while in Brooklyn “trucks” and 
“wagons” are substituted for ‘“one-horse,” 
“two-horse”’ and “three-or-more-horse”’ 
iron-tired vehicles. A classification recom 
mended by the Special Committee of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers on 
Bituminous Materials for Road Construc 
tion varies considerably from that above 
“One-,” “two-,” “three-,” “four-,” “five-” and 
“six-or-more-” horse-drawn vehicles are reé 
corded. Motor vehicle traffic is subdivided 
into “motorcycles,” “motor runabouts,” 
“motor touring cars” (4 or 5 seats) “motor 
touring cars” (7 seats), including limou- 
sines and landaulets, motor or “passenger 
vehicles.” Neither of these variations 
would seem to be of more advantage than 
the above-outlined classification, except 
perhaps the additional classification of 
“motor busses” where these are in use 

Since the scale of weights does not affect 
the proposed standard form for making 
counts, it would seem advisable for all cities 
making a census to determine their own 
scale by actual test of several hundred 
vehicles. 

The duration of counts varies because of 
the variety of purposes for which counts 
are taken, “Rush hour” counts are usually a 


necessity even where a complete census has 


been taken, but there is little necessity for 
varying the form 


ir method of counting 
unless the number and direction of vehicles 


only is desired Distribution counts,” as 
these latter may be called, are lways of 
special nature. In Newark and St. Louis 
the usual census counts are from 8 A. M 
to 6 P. M. and 7 P. M., respectively. Ih 
Brooklyn and Chicago the counts are usu 
ally made from 8 A. M. to 5 P. M. and 6 


P. M., respectively, the noon hour, 12 M. 
to 1 P. M., excepted. In Philadelphia the 
counts are made from 5 A. M. to 9 P. M 


lhe above-mentioned Committee of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers rec- 
ommends 8, 12, 15 or 24 hour counts, as 
may be necessary. In Buffalo counts are 


made from 5 A. M. to 7 P. M. One hour 


/ 


is usually the unit of time for all counts, tho 


a 15-minute unit is used in Newark and 
New York. 

Regular census counts are 1 e once i 
three years in Newark, annually in Balti 
more, Brooklyn, Buffalo and St. Louis, and 
every three months in Philadelphia The 
Committee of the American Society of ( ] 
Engineers recommends from four to six 
counts annually, with three d it each 
point Counts are made intermittently i 
Chicago and Manhattan A count of on 
day only is made in Baltimore (hicag 
Newark and St. Louis Each point 
counted for a period of three days in Buf- 
falo. In Philadelphia each point is count: 
for four consecutive days—Friday to Mor 
lay, inclusive 

Where traffic counts are made in cor 
gested districts to determine actual amount 
of congestion, it is obvious that certain vé 


hicles offer greater obstruction to rapidit 
of flow than do others. In Brooklyn a “det 
sity factor” has been given to each vehicle 
which is of interest in that this indeed 
would seem to be of great service in mak 
ing a particular study of acute congestio1 
problems. The “density factor” was prob 
ably first used in London; the units there in 
use being given in a paper by Nelson P 
Lewis on “The Automobile and the City 
Plan.” The units used in Brooklyn are: 


Density 
Rubber-tired vehicles Factor 
{ j 5 
Large auto truck Loade o 
) Empty { 
" T -_ 
Small auto truck 
Automobile 1 
Carriage 64 
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One of the fleet of GMC Busses operating in the rich agricultural region surround- 
ing Cambridge, Md., connecting scores of towns and villages and furnishing de- 
pendable transportation facilities to a trainless trolleyless section. 


en ee ae 


NE year ago representative 
citizens of Cambridge formed 
the Cambridge Rapid Transit 
Co. and put into operation a 
CENERAL morors COMPANY 


TRUCKS fleet of GMC busses. 3 


The busses make regular schedule trips 
into the outlying districts, carry freight, 
merchandise, and as well, between 1500 
and 1800 passengers weekly. 


ik aa 


The bus line has solved the transpor- 
tation problem—has brought people into 
the towns—has helped develop the out- 
lying districts and in addition nets the 
owners a substantial profit. 


ee 


The fleet comprises one 14% ton GMC, and 

three of the %{ ton size. During the year 

there has not been an accident nor a serious 

delay, operating costs have been most J 
reasonable and maintenance cost un- 

usually low. 


tena ne tet oom © 


Write for imprint What Cambridge has done, any other com- 


vasine artie munity can do. If better transportation 
of ye article would help your section, write Truck 
telling in detail Headquarters. 

what the people of 

Cambridge have GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK Co. 


done. PONTIAC, MICH. (141) 
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Iron-tired vehicles: 


Te — Vevetesveronees 10 
eS MTT eahnedaun ¥ 

, { Loaded ...... Pavciee. 
Wagons .......... ico ...... 4 
COSFIAMOS cc ccesccccccceccccesccccse 2 
street CASE occcccceccccccecese eee ° 10 


Speed and flexibility are of prime im- 
portance, automobi.es being capable of eas- 
iest movement, while heavy, slow-moving 
vehicles cause greatest delay. 


Various forms for field notes and for of- 


fice records are in use. But one form for 
field use and one or, at st, two forms fot 
office use are needed. Accompanying this 
report are two forms suited for standard 
use. They correspond in general with most 
of those now in use and their adoption will 
make possible the most thoro a conom- 


ical means of making traffic c¢ 





“Grading and Labeling Milk and Cream” 


The Committee on Agriculture of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, in a report 
recently issued under the above title, pre- 
sents some interesting facts regarding the 
inspection and distribution of milk and 
cream. 

A short time ago several New England 
states passed uniform laws providing for 
compulsory grading of apples, and for many 
years the law has required that all feeds 
and fertilizer should be labeled to show 
their chemical analysis and that the con- 
tainers should show their contents. The 
present methods of labeling milk and cream 
in New England provide for no statement 
or guarantee as to cleanliness or quality. 
The public has had to take what was of- 
fered. 

However, in many places the grading and 
labeling of milk has passed beyond the theo- 
retical stage. 

In 1913, New York City passed an ordi- 
nance requiring that all milk and cream 
coming into that city should be graded by 
the city Board of Health and bear a label 
Stating the grade. The grades established 
are A, B and C, and the label must state 
whether the milk or cream is raw or pas- 
teurized. 

Shortly after New York City adopted this 
system, the New York State Department of 
Health issued an order that all milk and 
cream sold in any municipality in the state 
must be graded and labeled. Among other 
cities outside of New York State having 
such official systems are Newark and Jer- 
sey City, N. J., Richmond, Va., and Kansas 
City, Mo. In addition to these, Hartford, 
Stamford, Norwalk and Bridgeport, Conn., 
Philadelphia and some other municipalities 
have systems of milk grading due not to 
official regulation, but to the public demand 
for them. 


The pamphlet above mentioned takes up 
the composition of milk and methods ot 
grading and testing for butter fat content 
and for bacteria. The body of the report 

’ 


has been summarized for [HE AMERICAN 
City below 


Milk is composed of butter fat lk sugar, 
casein, albumen, ash and water; th nstituent 
varying, most being butter fat. In 100 pounds 


f milk the butter fat, or cream as the con- 
sumer knows it, has been known to vary from 
2% per cent to 8 per cent, but the usual varia- 
tion is from 2-8/10 per cent to 5-5/10 per cent, 
the variation being caused by the developments 
of particular breeds, such as the Ayrshires, 
Jerseys, Holsteins and the like 

Cream, or butter fat, is commercially the 
most valuable part of milk, and so it is essen 
tial that the percentage of cream in milk 
should be known. Since the amount of butter 
fat in any cow’s milk is determined by nature, 
change or increase in feed may increase the 
amount of milk, but it will not materially affect 
its butter fat content. Mixing milk and cream 
to obtain a butter fat or cream content of a cer- 
tain definite known per cent is what is known 
as “standardizing.” Milk may be standardized 
in three ways: first, by mixing milk of high 
butter fat with that of low butter fat, thus ob- 
taining a more uniform butter fat content; sec 
ond, by adding cream to raise the standard of 
the milk, or by adding skim milk to lower the 
standard; third, by separating all on 
as received into cream and skim milk. The 
skim milk and cream should then be mixed to 
give the milk or cream the standard desired 
Che last two methods are the ones usually fol- 
lowed. 


Mik aS § 


At the present time many states have laws 
which seem to prohibit such a process, as they 
provide that nothing shall be taken from or 
added to the natural cow’s milk. These laws 
were passed to prevent the watering of milk, 


but now they obviously work an unnecessary 
hardship, a condition which should not be al 
lowed to continue. The refractometer permits 





the easy detection of adulteration by watering 
By means of the Babcock test, invented twen 
ty-five years ago, the butter fat content of milk 
and cream can be easily determined. A com- 
posite sample of milk or cream is thoroughly 
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low upkeep motor sweeper that offers the 
cheapest method ever developed in street 
cleaning 

The Economy gives thorough, daily 
service on any pavement at an average cost 
$10 a day continuous sweeping. It will 
average 7 miles an hour including all stops 


1610 Tennessee St. 





sweeper does 
traffic and can be used con- Today 
tinuously on busy streets. write for our folder 
For cities of any size the 
Economy is the ideal sweeper 
f Investigate now. 


Save 66% On 
Street Sweeping 


The new Economy Sweeper is a low priced, 


for dumping. The maintenance is so low 
that it pays for itself in one year. A two 
cylinder, 16 horse-power, motorcycle engine 
furnishes the power. Simple—one-man op- 
eration — easily learned. The Economy 
gives a clean sweep under all conditions- 
Picks up everything that is ordinarily a 
part of street debris. 


F. O. B. 


“Economy $ 1 500 
Street Sweeper LOS ANGELES 


The Economy is made from the strongest, most durable construction materials—ball- 
bearing throughout. Yet it is so light that it can be pushed about with one hand when not 
running. The Economy is quick in action, with three running speeds. The brush is 5 feet 

6 inches wide, so that the 





not hinder 


describing and illustrat- 
ing the Economy. » Com- 
plete specifications and 
details of operation. 











Motorcycle Sweeper Company 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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mixed with an equal amount of sulphuric acid 
Che acid dissolves the casein and sets the but 
ter fat free. This mixture is placed in the 
Babcock machine and whirled five minutes 
Water is added and a consequent whirling in 
the machine forces the butter fat into the 
graduated neck of the testing bottle and the 
percentage of fat can be measured. The cost 
of the machine and equipment is low, ranging 
from $5 to $35, according to size. 

In addition to this butter fat test, the sani- 
tary character or bacteria count of milk or 
cream is of importance. The making of a bac- 
teria count is not difficult when a person has 
been trained in a commercial bacteriological 
laboratory, of which there are many, where 
young men and women can be trained in two 
or three months’ time. To make the count, a 
sample of milk or cream diluted with sterile 
water, according to a definite ratio, is placed 
on a glass plate. Agar, a transparent gelatin- 
ous substance containing beef tea and other 
food to make the bacteria grow, is added 
This also fastens the upper plate in place. The 
plate is then placed in an incubator for forty- 
eight hours at about the temperature of the 
human body. At the end of this time the indi- 
vidual bacteria have multiplied into colonies 
and it is a comparatively simple matter to 
count the number of colonies and to determine 
into which grade the milk will fall. It must 
be understood that the exact number of bac- 
teria cannot be counted, but the number can 
be determined within ten or fifteen per cent 
or close enough to determine if the milk clas 
under 10,000, under 100,000, or under 
1,000,coo. Laboratories can be installed for 


sifies 
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ITY 
mall municipalities 
a very large city, includi 
equipment, such as sterilizers 
[here are instances 
ments between from 
towns under whicl 
tain a laborator 
reducing the st 

I xperience has a OF 
sufficient for a1 
usually designated as Grad 
or pasteurized. All leading 
in favor of pasteurization, w 
heating cream or milk to 145 
heit and holding it there for fr 
to thirty minutes. The process 


grades are 


ful bacteria of such diseases as 
theria, scarlet fever and septic s 
renders the product safe But this 1 
which should be left to the | 
health. The label of each 
container should specify the sanit 
that is, the bacteria count, the 
tent or amount of cream, the dat 
tion, and the date of pasteurizati 
Since good, clean milk and creat 
tial to public health, it I 
community to j 
producer, distributor 
should demand and \ 
labeling system 


utter 


sateg 


Copies of this report be had on ap- 
plication to the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, J. A. McKibbet 177 Milk 


Street, Boston, Mass 


may 


Secretary 





Tuberculosis, 


The New Jersey Joint Conference on 
tuberculosis is over. Every speaker, lay or 
medical, agreed that tuberculosis cares little 
for adults, but loves the kids. 

The average large-hearted man or woman 
also loves the kids. The difference in the 
affection of tuberculosis for them and that 
of the large-hearted man or woman is that 
tuberculosis loves to devour the kids, while 
the former would like to father or mother 
all the kids they come across. 

The curious part of the kidnapping of 
tuberculosis is that it does not lie around 
waiting a chance to carry a child off; only 
too well it knows that the hue and cry 
raised by such a dramatic action would 
quickly call to the assistance of the father 
and mother all the machinery of the medical 
profession and research laboratory which 
is operated by the Board of Health and 
whose fires are stoked by all classes of 
society. 


the Kidnapper 


Tuberculosis has seen the 


scarlet fever, 


kidnappers 
liphtheria and infantile par- 
caught, but 


represe ntative, 


alysis try this method and get 
wily and wise, it sends its 
the bacillus, so small that father 
nor mother knows it is in the and 
bit by bit their child is stolen from them. 
Deeper yet in its wile, it ingratiatingly 
gets father or mother to introduce the ba- 
cillus to the unsuspecting little victim. 
Fortunate it is that a great many of these 
children have a strong inward monitor we 
call “resistance,” getting 
them away from the kidnapper; but a sad 
commentary on the public attitude is that it 
will stoke the fires to run the machinery 
against the kidnappers scarlet fever, diph- 
theria and infantile paralysis, but will not 
do so to any adequate degree 
kidnapper tuberculosis. 
Bulletin of the 
Newark, N. tf 


neither 


nouse, 


WwW ho succeeds in 


against the 
Weekly 
Health, 


From thi 


Department 
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What Users Say 





Mr. Charles Logan 
President Good Roads Co.. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Dear Sir 


We are through with the season's oiling and used 
done by the oil is satisfactory to all concerned. 


it is the most economical machine on the market to~day. 





BUREAU OF PARKS, 
Fred Nussbaumer, Supt., 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


ily one-half of the amount of oil compared with what we used informer years, 
including 4} miles of new road in addition to the mileage of last year. There was never the least bit of trouble and the work 


We saved 40% of cost compared with team work in former years and made 
$450.00 by doing work for the Street Department 


I will say that I am glad we purchased the road oiler from you, because I know ” 
Yours truly, 


St Paul, Minn., Sept. 11, 1916 


(Signed) FRED NUSSBAUMER, Supt. of Parks 














The Good Roads Company, Kansas City, Missouri, 


Kansas City, Missouri. December 15, 1916 


Gentlemen:— 

The above is a photograph of our street flusher purchased 
of your company, showing same in operation on the streets 
of Kansas City 

I want to congratulate you on the construction of chi® 
machine and the elimination of pumps in it's operations. 
It does more work with less water than any other machine 
I have seen. 

In my opinion it represents the last word in street flushing 

Yours truly, 
Signed) Frep A. Ricuarpson 
Supt. of Streets 











THE COMMERICAL CLUB Of Kansas City. 
Good Roads Manufacturing Company, 

Massachusetts Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Gentlemen: 


Oct 4, 1916 
I have observed the work in Kansas City of your 
machine both for cleaning the streets and for oiling, 
and no machine has come under my observation that 
is in my judgment equal to it. 

The demonstration which I witnessed a short time 
ago at Swope Park in oiling the boulevards was a 
revelation to me not only with reference to the speed 
maintained and the area covered, but also on the uni- 
form distribution of the oil and the regulation of the 
amount used. The protection to the curbing and the 
grass and flowers which may be along the sidewalk 
parking is an important feature of your machine, and 
a great improvement in my judgment over the la- 
bonous avheds heretofore used. 

I have spent the greater part of my business life 

ing machinery—gasoline engines—com rs— 
and pressure tanks, and my judgment on mecha- 
nism of your machine is that it is simple, workable, 
— effective beyond anything that I have seen on 
the 

A machine that can force oil into a road surface at 
a high pressure and can be regulated at the will of 
the operator as to the quantity of oil used per square 
yard, can instantly shut off in going over crossings, 
without changing the speed of travel represents about 
the last word in oiling devices both in the efficiency 
of spreading and in the economy of material. 

In my judgment you have something that will be 
in general use not only in Kansas City and Jackson 
County, but throughout the Country, in a very short 
time. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) G. H. FORSEE, 
{Industrial Commissioner. 














The Good Roads Co., 14th and Chestnnt St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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On the Calendar 


January 9-10.—Trenton, N. J. 

New Jersey State League 
nual Convention. 
Trenton, 

JANUARY 15.—New York City. 

American Institute of 
Annual Meeting. seensteey F. A. 
Nassau Street, New York City. 

January 16-18.—New York City. 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers. Annual Meeting. Secretary, Casin W. 
Obert, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
City. 

JANUARY 17-18.—New York Ciry. 

American Society of Civil Engineers. Annual 
Meeting. Secretary, Charles Warren Hunt, 220 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York City. 

January 18-19.—Wasuincton, D. C. 

American Forestry Association. 
ing. Executive Secretary, P. S. 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. 

JANUARY 18-20.—Cicaco, ILL. 

Vocational Education Association of the Middle 
West.. Annual Convention. Secretary, Albert _G. 
Bauersfeld, Sedgwick and Division Streets, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

January 19.—New York City. 

American Society of Engineering Contractors. 
Annual Meeting. Secretary, Wemlinger, 
South Ferry Building, New York City. 

January 20.—Kansas City, Mo. 


of Municipalities. An- 
Secretary, Clinton J. Swartz, 


Consulting Engineers. 


Molitor, 35 


Annual 
ae 


Meet- 
1410 H 


Western Paving Brick plonufecturers’ Associa- 
tion. Annual Meeting. Secretary, G. W. Thurs 
ton, Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

TanuARY 22-23.—New York Ciry, 
National Civic Federation. Annual Meeting. 


Secretary, D. L. Cease. 
York City. 
January 25.—Boston, Mass. 
assachusetts Association of Boards of Health. 
Annual meeting. Secretary, Dr. Francis H. Slack, 
Health Department, Boston, Mass. 
January 31-Fepruary 1-2.—Wasuincrton, D. C. 

Chamber of Commerce of the U Inited States of 
America. Annual Meeting. Secretary, Elliot H. 
Goodwin, Riggs Building, Washington, D. C. 

Fesrvuary 5-9.—Boston, Mass. 

American Road ‘Builders’ 
Convention. Secretary, E 
Street, New York City. 

Fepruary 7-15.—Cuicaco, Itt. 

Chicago Cement Show. (The Tenth.) Held 
under the auspices of the Cement Products Ex- 
hibition Company. Secretary, Blaine S. Smith, 
210 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Fesrvary 9.—SHERMAN, TEXAS. 

Texas Town and City Planning Association. 
Semi-annual convention. Secretary, J, E. Sur- 
ratt, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Sherman, 
Texas. 

Fesruary 21-24.—InpIanapotis, Inp. 
ational Society for the Promotion of Indus- 

trial Education. Annual Convention. Secretary, 
Alvin E. Dodd, 140 West Forty-second Street, 
New York City. 


Metropolitan Tower, New 


Association. Annual 
Powers, 150 Nassau 


+ + 
New York Daylight Saving Committee 


The New York Daylight Saving Committee, 
organized last spring to secure the universal 
adoption thruout the United States of the plan 
of turning the clock forward during the sum- 
mer months, will hold the National Daylight 
Saving Convention at the Hotel Astor, Janu- 
ary 30-31. For information, address Hon. 
Marcus M. Marks, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, Municipal Building, New York City. 


Twelfth Annual Convention of the 
American Civic Association 

The American Civic Association’s annual 
convention, held in Washington, December 
13 to 15, was in the opinion of those who 
attended it the best convention the 
tion ever held. 

A notable was that of the first 
afternoon, at which Miss Margaret Wood- 
row Wilson presided, and which was de- 
voted to addresses on the subjects of the 
“Use of the School as a Community Cen- 
ter” and the “Community Drama.” The 
latter subject was introduced as a new act- 
ivity of the Association in a most effective 
way by Percy Mackaye, who set forth the 
vision that a community drama reveals, and 
by John H. Gundlach, of St. Louis, who 
told in a practical way just how St. Louis 
had proceeded in organizing and conducting 
its wonderful pageant of a few years ago 
\ strong committee of the Association will 
be organized to develop the pageant idea in 
the United States 
cation. 


Associa- 


session 


as it relates to civic edu- 


Another session of especial importance 
was that of the Committee on 
Planning, with its chairman, Prof 
Waugh, of Amherst, presiding 
the second session held under the auspices 
of this committee, the papers and discus- 
sions relating this year more particularly to 
the development and treatment of country 
roads. 

The National Parks were given their 
usual important place on the program in an 
evening session, at which President J. Hor- 
ace McFarland made his annual address, 
and in which a marked feature was an illus- 
trated lecture by Mr. Herbert W. Gleason, 
of Boston, on the subject, “The Grand Can- 
yon National Monument—It Should be the 
Grand Canyon National Park.” 

A session which developed an unusual in- 
terest was that of Friday morning, devoted 
to City Planning. In the absence of Lee J. 
Ninde, of Ft. Wayne, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on City Planning, George B. Ford, of 
New York, presided. The first part of the 


Country 
Frank A. 


This was 


session was devoted to the consideration of 
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Announcement 


The fifth annual volume of Motor Trucks of America 
will be ready for distribution January fifteenth. 


To those connected with the Motor Truck industry, this 
work needs no introduction. Business men in other fields, 
however, may not know that MOTOR TRUCKS OF 
AMERICA is a hand-book of over 160 pages, containing 
photographs and detailed specifications of the principal trucks 
made in the United States, furnished, checked and approved 
by the manufacturers themselves. It is therefore the one abso- 
lutely authentic survey of the American motor truck industry. 


With business in all parts of the country running full 
blast; with factories working day and night and additions be- 
ing rushed to completion, never before has it been so neces- 
sary to speed up deliveries. Business men are therefore turn- 
ing to the motor truck, with its greater strength, speed and 
endurance, to replace less efficient methods of transportation. 


MOTOR TRUCKS OF AMERICA has been com- 
piled to help such men select the truck best suited for their 
requirements. They will find it dependable, up-to-date and 


free from personal interest of motor truck salesmen. 


Our Truck Tire Department will send a copy, without 
charge, if requested on business letterhead. 


mix 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
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a model form of municipal city plan com- 
mission legislation, which was effectively 
presented by Andrew Wright Crawford, of 
Philadelphia. An address which attracted 
great interest was that by Henry Wood- 
house, secretary of the Aero Club of Amer- 
ica, in which he introduced the relation of 
the aeroplane traffic to the subject of city 
planning. The second part of this session 
was devoted to the general subject of “Pro- 
viding for the Housing of Industrial Popu- 
lations,” with the principal address by John 
Nolen, of Cambridge, on “A Good Home 
for Every Wage-Earner,” followed by a 
paper prepared by Alfred F. Muller and 
read by Mr. Watrous, entitled “How Ken- 
osha Will Spend Half a Million Dollars 
to Provide for Housing its Industrial Popu- 
lation,” and a paper by G. G. Wheat, of 
Woods Hole, Mass., on “Economic Phases 
of Industrial Housing.” 

The Association was the recipient of cor- 
dial invitations to meet in various cities, but 
the invitations that came from St. Louis, 
personally presented by one of its leading 
citizens, and extended from its leading civic 
organizations and many individuals, were 
so insistent that the Association departed 
from its usual practice of referring the in- 
vitations to the Executive Board and voted 
in convention to meet in St. Louis in Oc- 
tober, 1917. 

The report of the Secretary for the year 
showed a fine and unusual growth in mem- 
bership and in interest in the activities of 
the Association. On the recommendation 
of the Secretary the constitution was 
amended to create another class of mem- 
bers to be known as patrons, with a fee of 
$200, without dues, and the first patron of 
the Association was elected at this session. 
The officers for the ensuing year are as 
follows 

President—T. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa 
— Vice-President—Dr. John Nolen, Cambridge, 

Treasurer—William B. Howland, New York City. 

Secretary—Richard B. Watrous, ‘Washington. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs, Edward W. Biddle, Phitadel- 
phia; Arnold Brunner, New York City; George B. 
Dealey, Dallas, Tex.; ; I. C. Nichols, Kansas City. Mo.; 
T. Lockie Wilson, Toronto, Canada: Miss Wilson, 
Yenieae, D. C.; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Phila- 

Executive Pe yy memes A. Caparn, New York 
City; Hon, A. Clearwater, Kingston, N. Y.: Mrs. 
Tosiah Evans Cowles, Los Angeles, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
M. Dow, Jamestown, N. ¥.; Dr. Henry S. Drinker, 
South Bethlehem, Pa.; John’ H. Gundlach, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Paul A. Harsch, Toledo, Ohio; Hon. Morton D: 


Hull, Chicago, T11.; George B. Kessler, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Hon. Henry B. F. Macfarland, Washington, D. C.: 


Enos Mills, eas Park, Colo.; Mrs. Philip N. Moore, 
Ninde, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Fred- 


St. Louis, ; Lee J. 
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erick Law Olmsted, Brookline, Mass.; Mrs. John Dick 
inson Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; Howard B aig Min 
neapolis, Minn.; Rev. G. W. Tebbs, Har n, Canada; 


Rev. John Van Schaick, Jr 


; » Washington, 'D C.; Pr 
fessor Frank A. Waugh, 


Amherst, Mass 
+ 


The Association of Urban 
Universities 

At the recent three-day held 
in New York City by the Association of 
Urban Universities, on the educational 
needs of large cities and the opportunities 
for coOperation between existing 


conference 


govern- 


mental agencies and urban colleges and 
universities, a recurrent theme was: “How 
can the colleges and universities prepare 


their students for practical public service?” 

President Dabney, of the University of 
Cincinnati, spoke of the need of intelligent 
citizens and experts in the management of 


municipalities. He said: 
“Hand in hand with the demand for the 
purification of the ballot and the improve- 


ment of city administration, goes this demand 
for higher educational and ethical standards 
These standards the university must make 
The university must train the teachers of the 
citizens, the officers of the city, the leaders 
of the people. The university is needed, there 
fore, as the intellectual and spiritual dynamo 
of the city.” 

Dr. Sidney E. 


College of the 


Mezes, President of the 
City of New York, and 
President of the Association, emphasized 
the value of education which arises out of 
real, everyday work. He said that the new 
system of practical instruction in colleges 
was an adaptation of the old apprenticeship 
system which is responsible for some of the 
greatest men the world has known. 

A practical example of codperation be- 
tween college and city was discussed at an- 
other gathering by Dr. Henry Moskowitz, 
President of New York City’s Civil Service 
Commission. 1914,” he said, “the 
Civil Service Commission merely confined 
itself to the examination of candidates, and 
paid little attention to the sources of supply 
and the method of training. As a result, 
candidates who prepared themselves for ex- 
amination attended cram which 
charged high fees and gave little real train- 
ing.” 

The City College now offers courses of 
instruction in the Municipal Building which 
are free of charge to all male employes 
seeking to fit themselves in elementary 
stenography and typewriting, advanced 
stenography, elementary and advanced Eng- 
lish and arithmetic. 


3efore 


schools 
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CONQUER CONDITIONS 





A type for every make and 
style of apparatus, horse- 
drawn or motor - driven 


Write for Catalo. 


| 


| a ? = 
| —E=————— 


Goan for hours sheathed in 
ice! This is one of the many 
tests which prove Firestone 
endurance. In no other tires 
will you find rubber of’ such 
vitality and stamina. Tough- 
ness to endure the $rindin?, 
strain of high speed, heavy 
loads, short turns. Resilience 
to absorb vibration, prevent 
skid, insure traction. ere 1S 
a Firestone Service man near 
you who will be glad to con- 
sult with you on the correct 
type for your needs. Let us 
have him call. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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Burnap, Georce, B. S., M. A., Landscape 
Architect of Public Buildings and Grounds, 
Washington, D. C. 
Parks: Their Design, Equipment and 
Use. With an Introduction by Richard 
B. Watrous, Secretary, American Civic 
Association. (Landscape Architecture Se- 
ries.) 1916. 328 pp. Frontispiece in 
color, photographs and diagrams. $6.00 


Readers of THe American City will recall with 
pleasure Mr. Burnap’s series of articles on parks 
which appeared in the issues of June, July, September 
and November, 1915. These articles, as Ate at the 
time, were advance chapters from a book Mr. Burnap 
was preparing. This book, which has just come from 
the publishers, is a handsome volume bound in green 
cloth, containing more than 150 half-tone illustrations 
of park scenes and fixtures from all over the world. 
In addition to sections published in THe AMERICAN 
City, we find chapters on “‘bringing up a park the way 
it should go,” principles of park design, neighborhood 
and recreation parks, park playgrounds, monuments 
and effigies, decorative use of water, park planting de- 
sign, park administration, seats in public parks, and 
disposition of flowers in parks. Both for information 
and for inspiration, this book will undoubtedly prove 
itself a boon to municipal park officials and to park 
designers thruout the country. 


Reep, THomAsS Harrison, A. B., LL. B., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Nacsa Uni- 
versity of California. 

Forms and Functions of American Gov- 
ernment. 1916. xviii + 549 pp. Photo- 
graphs, maps and tables. $1.50 


The author of this book, who, it may be noted, is 
now city manager of San José, Cal., has designed it for 
use as a basis for a thoro high-sc hool course in prepara- 
tion for citizenship. Three of its chapters deal with the 
background or origin of American government, parties 
and elections, and the state and the national govern 
ment. Of principal interest to readers of THe Ameri 
can City will be the chapter on local government, 
which traces the development and describes the present 
forms of municipal, town, county and township gov- 
ernment and gives some space to a consideration of 
rural local government in England and the Colonies. 
The final chapter discusses the functions of govern 
ment and has interesting sections on crime and its pre 
vention, public morals and recreation, care of 
pendants, public health, control and ownership of oub- 
fie utilities, immigration, municipal functions, taxation, 
ete. An appendix contains the Articles of Confedera 
tion and the Constitution of the United States 


SCHEFTEL, YETTA. 
The Taxation of Land Value: A Study 
of Certain Discriminatory Taxes on 
Land. (No. XXII in Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx Prize Essays.) 1916. xvi -+ 480 pp. 
Statistical tables. $2.00 


The nature of the tax on land value is first consid 
ered and then a definition is attempted; several sec 
tions describe the different forms of this tax, and 
finally its relation to the single tax—from which it 
differs—is outlined. Land taxes in Australasia are 
considered at length in chapters 2 and 8; chapter 4 is 
devoted to the tax on land increment in Germany; 
chapter 5, the English land-value duties, and chapter 
6, municipal taxation in Western Canada. In chapters 
7. 8 and 9 the tax is discussed in its fiscal aspect and 
as a, social reform, and the closing chapter considers 
the “Ex diency of the Tax on Land Value for the 
United States.” A bibliography is appended. 


NoLen, Jonn, Consultant on City Planning 
Better City Planning for rey yc 
Some Fundamental Proposals to the City 
Plan Commission. With a Report on 
Legal Methods of Carrying Out the 
Changes Proposed in the City Plan for 
Bridgeport, by Frank Backus Williams, 
of the New York Bar. 1916. Quarto 
xxii + 159 pp. Illustrated, partially in 
color, with photographs, maps and dia 





grams. 
his handsome volume will be of great interest 
city planners, municipal officials and workers 
thruout the country It is especially significant be 
cause in the one report appear not only the sugges 
tions of a city planner, but also th e conclusions of a 
legal expert as to the methods which those sug 
gestions may be carried out Aft r an interesting 
introduction, in which Mr Noi len points out the press 
ing need for increased housing facilities, the main 
lines of communication, with some reference to city 
transit problems, are considered The chief cen- 


ters and proposed street changes in the 
district are next described and attentior 





the problems involved in the subdivision 

into blocks and lots, together with the types and re 
strictions proposed. "A system of zones is explained 
in section V, which tells of locations and proposed re 
Strictions. Fina ill ys a section is devoted to parks, play 
grounds and ot! open spaces, giving location, use 


and examples of appropriate develo ypment, and an af 
pendix contains reports on Building Lines, Bostor 
Avenue Extension to North Main Street, an i Relief of 
Main Street Traffic Congestion. Mr. Will 3 
in its four sections considers: the city plan 


specific city planning powers, financing city plat 

and Greater Bridgeport 

BrearLey, Harry CHASE. 
Fifty Years of a Civilizing Force. An 
Historical and a Critical Study of the 
Work of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. With an Introduction by 
Wilbur E. Mallalieu, General Manager, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
Historical Appendices Compiled by Daniel 
N. Handy, Librarian, Insurance Library 











of Boston. 1916. xviii + 323 pp. Illus 
trated. $3.18 
When we grasp the fact that the I ted States 
averages more than one fire every minute and sustains 
i “fire tax” exceeding the combined values of its gold, 


silver, copper and petroleum output we begin to appre 
ciate the disinterested service furnished by the Na 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters in its efforts + 
prevent conflagrations thru a nation-wide i 
for fire-prevention and the adoption of adequ 
prevention and fire-fighting methods and parapl 
lia. In this book Mr. Brearley gives us the 
this organization and of its work, in graphic 
which hold our ir iterest consistently, and lead 
a more complete understanding of fire-preventic 
ods and the function of fire insurance and fire insur 
ance companies. He does not overpraise the National 
soard, but shows its development from an organization 
serving principally the interest of the fire insurance 
companies to one serving primarily the interests of the 
community. Such branches of his subject as legislation 
affecting fire insurance, research to promote fre pre 
vention, and study of statistics, are treated in their 
proper places, and several chapters discuss fire insur 
ance in its relation to the policyholder, to business, to 
the state, etc. Much additional matter of interest is 
contained in the appendix 
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UNIVERSAL PIPE 


CAST IRON 














SENTRAL FOUNDRY GOMPANY 


TREET NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


FOR WATER, GAS, AND ALL GENERAL PURPOSES 


EASILY LAID ANYWHERE 


HE LABOR SHORTAGE does not hinder 

laying Universal Pipe lines—one or two 

men can lay any of the small sizes, and the 

large sizes can be handled just as easily by an 

additional man or two and proper rigging. 

The same men who handle the pipe make up 
the joint. 




















No Lead, No Pouring, No 
Packing—'‘Pipe’ and ‘Joint’ 
are ‘One’'—-Wrenches the 
only tools— 


APPROVED FOR FIRE PROTECTION 
SERVICE by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories,“ which are under the direction of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Ask for handy pocket size catalogue and descriptive literature 





When writing to Advertisers please mention Tur American Crry. 
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Lapp, Joun A., Director, Indiana Bureau of 
Legislative Information, Lecturer in 
Political and Social Science, Indiana 
University. 

Our America: The Elernents of Civics. 

With an Appendix Prepared by Charles 
Kettleborough, Ph. Statistician. 1g1¢ 
415 pp. Photographs, charts and maps. 

$1.25 

The principles of the new civics are presented in this 


book in such a straightforward and graphic way as to 
render it an invaluable text to all those sincerely 


te rested in the problems of modern civic instruction 
Little attention is paid to governmental history an 
cheers except in so tar as they aid in the interpretatio: 
of actual conditions. The needs of the people are 


taken up, and it is shown how the instruments of 
government are organized to meet them In a word, 
the emphasis is upon function rather than upon the 
yperative agency. Some of the subjects treated are 
protection from fire, personal loss, accidents and 
fraud, development of roads, bridges and canals for 
facility in transportation; extent and purposes of edu 
cation; city and rural problems; conservation and 
social welfare; selection and discharge of publi 
officers; the work of law-making bodies and the en 
forcement of the laws; the courts and their work; the 
work of the Federal Government and how the money t 
support it is obtained. The Appendix contains in 
structive outlines of the powers and duties of Federal, 
state, county and township officials, which should prove 
of great value to the teacher in class-room work, and 
a short bibliography. A feature of the volume is the 
questions for investigations and debate and the hints 
as to what to read and where to write for further 
formation, which are to be found at the end of « 
chapter. 


Carver, THomMAs Nixon, Ph. D., LL. D., David 
A. Wells Professor of Political Econ- 
omy in Harvard University, Compiler. 

Selected Readings in Rural Economics. 

(Series: Selections and Documents in 

Economics, Edited by William Z. Ripley, 

Ph. D.) 1916. viii + 974 pp. Charts and 

statistical tables. $2.95 

Designed as a companion text to be used in conne 

tion with the manuals now available on the subject of 
rural or agricultural economics, this book is composed 
of selections chosen with a view to making available 
to the student a mass of excellent material wl 

been published in widely different places and whic! 

because it is so scattered, is likely to be inconvenient 





of access. The various papers, referring to both 
American and European experience, are grouped under 
the following heads: General Principles, Agricultural 


History, Land Tenure, Agricultural Labor, the Farm 
er’s Business, Agrarian Movements in the United 
States, Rural Organization and Marketing and Agricul 
tural Policy 
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YEOMANS, ALFRED B., Landscape Architect, 


‘ cc 

Editor 
City Residential Land aaa sora 
Studies in Planning. Publications of 
the City Club of Chicag 19! 144 pI 
Illustrated with colored and uncoloré 


_ Phot ographs, plans and diagrams $3.21 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND Ci 


RECTION 
Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction at the Forty- 
Third Annual Session, Held in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, May 10-17, 1916. 191' 








Pamphlets and Papers of Civic Interest 


See also the department of News and Ideas 
tions of special interest. 


Municipal Industrial Hygiene Work. 


The Work of the Municipality in Industrial Hy 
giene By Louis I. Harris, M.D., Chief, Divi 
sion of Industrial Hygiene, New York Bureau of 
Preventable Diseases. (Monthly Bulletin of the 
Department of Health of the City of New York, 
Vol. VI, No. 10, October, 1916.) 24 pp. Statis- 
tical tables. (Apply to the Department, 139 Cer 
tre Street, New York City.) 


A Road Boosters’ Wrangle. 


A thoughtful study prepared by some gentleme 
in Iowa, headed by D. W. Norris, of Mar shall 


town, reprinted for broader circulation by the 


Lincoln lighway Association, October 30, 1916 
24 pp. (Apply to the Association, Detroit, Mich.) 





xvill + 713 pp. Portrait Frontispiec« 
$2.00 
This volume contains an interesting g voted 
primarily to the following bject inebrietvy. unem 
ployment, feeble-mindedness and insanity, 1 c at 
private charities, the family and the community, c 
dren, promotion f social programs, corrections, ar 
health. Among the speakers were Re Francis H 
Gavisk, Graham R. Taylor, Lawson Purdy, Shelby M 
Harrison, Allen T. Burns, Haven Emerson, Wi 
M. Leiserson, D. Frank Garland, Eugene T. Lies, 
M. Rubinow, L. K. Frankel, Car Aror K 
erine B. Davis, Thomas M. Osbor: ( Lat 
Florence Kelley Of part l nter f 
Ine American Ciry are su papers M 
pality and Public Welfare ! ) ( 
“Charity Endorsement by e! f 
Otto W. Davis The Organizat f , 
Charities and Corrections,” by I \ 
nicip alizati n of ( ritable 1 ¢ \ 
Chicago,” Louise Osborne Rowe 
Civic Effort in Small Communites,” Mf 
Byington, et thre livis 
The Family na Phe ( mur 
ledness i Ins have bee 
ay he ad f s 
mmercial and Cit Organizations, for other publi 
Water-Works Accounts. 
Interpretation of Water-Works A By M 
ol Certified I Ac ntant Re nte 
fror urnal the imerican H r Wor 1s 
iation, \ N June, 191¢ For 
lagrams ar statis t A t t 
City Chamberlain’s O r M | i 
New York City 
The Lincoln Highway. 
The Lincoln Highway: A \ 
by the Lincoln Highw \ 
Third Anniversary f e | f 
Lir Highwa 191¢ I \ 
Austin | Bement, S et 2 t, M ) 
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OSBORN BROOMS 


For All 


There was a time when any kind of a broom would go 


Street Repair Work. 


different sweeping requirements of 


Kinds of Sweeping 


for Street Cleaning or 


In those days one type of broom was used for all of the 


a de partment. 








































The Osborn Line 


BROOM which will give excellent f 
A results on cobblestones might be Push Brooms. From Round Rattan 
almost worthl on an asphalt for heavy work, through the Split Rat- 
or brick pavement and your street broor tan, Split Bamboo and African Bass 
may not be the most efficient Brooms for the medium work 
one for grouting work in down to very fine Bassine 
pa Brooms for the lightest work, 
this line embraces one best 
Street Superintendent } "sah 
room jor every purpose. 
(Commissioners, and thos: 
r 
eal of the various pariny y| There are also brooms 
and municipal work hav made of Round Wire for fine 
come to the conclusion tha : sweeping or scrubbing and 
there is a best bro from Flat Tempered Steel 
ach different class or Wire for heavy sweeping, 
: gutter work, etc. 
If you will tell you ‘ 
broom troubles in detail, or The OSBORN Line of 
long experience in the manu- Upright Brooms of Corn, 
acture and sale of a large Split Bamboo, Split Rattan, 
variety of brooms should put Round Rattan, and 
us mm a position to mixtures of _ thes 
recommend the one materials is highly 
broom of our line recommended by the 
which will give you users for sweeping 
the best service for warehouses, Store 
your work Rooms, Offices and for 
Track, Switch and 
Curve Work. 











Write us today 
for further 


information. 











LSBORS FOSS ONEN 
THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING Co. 


NEW YORK: 395 Broadway CLEVELAND: 5401 Hamilton Ave. CAGO;: 155 N. Clarke St. 
MILWAUKEE: 259 S. Water St. DETROIT: 672 Atwater St. East SAN PRANCISCO. 61 First St. 
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Tractive Resistance to Motor Trucks on 
Roads. 


I'ractive Resistances to a Motor Delivery Wagon 
on Different Roads and at Different Speeds. By A 
E. Kennelly and O. R. Schurig. (Keport on 
Investigation read before the American Instit 
of Electrical Engineers at their 33d Annual ( 

vention, Cleveland, Ohio, June 30, 1916; P 

lished as Bulletin No, 10, June, 1916, of the Re 
search Division of the Electrical Engineering Ls 
partment, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


28 pp Photographs, diagrams, charts, 
tables. (Order direct from the above 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 





n 


ton, Mass.) 


Play and Physical Education. 
Play . Rec 


Lectures on eation, Athletics 


Physical Education” is the title of a little pamphle 
issued by George . Ehler, consulting expert 
this field, of Madison, Wis rhe various course 
which Mr. Ehler offers are clearly ¢ tlined 


Michigan State Board of Health Publica- 


tions. 
Engineering Bulletins Nos. 2 to 8, inclusive, a 
follows: “Sewage Disposal fo wr Single Houses and 


Small Institutions,” by E., 
State Sanitary Engineer (August, 1913); “How 
to Construct a Sanitary Dry Earth Closet,” by 
Edward D. Rich (August 24, 1912); “The Michi 
gan Water and Sewage Law and the Grand pee ids 
Stream Pollution Decision,” by William C. Ho 

Professor of Sanitary Engineering, University otf 
Michigan (January, 1914); “The Chemical Closet,’ 
by Edward D. Rich (July, 1914); “Garbage ( 

lection and Disposal,” by Edward D, Rich ans 
Frank B. Drees (September, 1914); “Report o 
the Investigation into the Causes of the Typhoid 
Fever Epidemic at Monroe, Mic! ligan, Occurring 
During the Summer of 1915,’ ’ by James W. Fo 
lin (1916); “The Sanitary Privy,” by Edward D 


Edward D. Rich, C. 


Rich (March, 1916). Pages 11, 8, 10, 12, 26, 65 
and 15, respectively. Illustrated. (Copies may be 
obtained free upon application to Edward D 
Rich, Office of State Sanitary Engineer, Stat 


Health, 
“The Gate City” 


Sook of the Masque of the City of Omaha 
Pageant of Lincoln, second 
by Hartley B. Alexander; 


Board of Mich.) 


A Masque of Omaha. 
(Th 1e 


celebration.) Bo 
Music by Henry Pu 


Lansing, 


mort Eames; Pageant Director, Robert D Scott. 
Held at the University Athletic Field, Lincoln 
Neb., June 5-6, 1916, under auspices of the 
Lincoln Commercial Club and the ‘ere of 
Nebraska. 1916. 60 pp. Illustrated. (Apply to 
the Commercial Club or to the University, I a oln 
Neb.) 

The New Canadian Civic Improvement 

League. 

Civic Improvement League for Canada: Report of 


Preliminary Conference held under 
of the Commission of Conservation at Ottawa, No- 
vember 19, 1915. 1916. 48 pp. (Apply to 
Thomas Adams, Town Planning Adviser, Commis 
sion of Conservation, Ottawa, Canada.) 

Civic Improvement: Report of Conference of 
Civic Improvement League of Canada, held in co- 
operation with the Commission of Conservation, 
Ottawa, wie 20, 1916. 1916. 73 pp. (Apply 
as above. 


the Auspices 


The Finances of Winnipeg, Canada. 


Keeping Track of the Citizens’ Business. (Report 
No. 1, made by the Committee on Civic Finance 
and Audit to the Citizens’ League of Winnipeg.) 

October, 1916. 18 pp. Statistics and charts. (Ay 
ply to the League, Winnipeg, Canada.) 


Short Ballot Suggestions. 


Suggestions for Legislators of 1917. (Short Bal 
lot provisions for state, city and county govern- 


ment.) Issued by the National Short Ballot Or- 
ganization, H. S. Gilbertson, Executive Secretary. 
1916. 15 pp. (Order direct from the Secretary, 


383 Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 
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Canadian Municipally-Operated Electrical 


Utilities. 
l Municipa ) i 
We tern ( ada I \ 
El I y 
8, 1916 4 





Planning for Improved Housing in Cali- 


fornia. 
\ P f | g S 
{ = g { 
fornia, J i¢ 14 ( 
Apply to t ( { 
Market Street, S Fra s ( 

Building ‘ ‘Pork” the 64th Congress 
Mostly “I I | | 
lefensible Distr t t P $ 
When (¢ gress | ses W 
Omnibus P B ngs B ga 
of public buildings s int to t 64t 
Congress.) By ¢ es Harris W h it 
of the Journal of t Amer Ins f Ar 
tects. (Released De er lf 
D. ¢ 


Legal Training for Social Workers. 
By Harry J McCle Lecturer ~ 
University of Sout ( for: S 
Monogr aphs N Sept er 16, Seri 
“Stud ies in S R shed by t S 
California Soci rf 5 ty.) 15 [ \y 
ay z S. Bogar t ft Society’s Pu 
cations, 35th ar \ Los A 
Cal.) 


State, City and Town 


An Address by 17 : \ 9 | 
Adviser, Com 
before the Cleveland ( be f ( t ! 
the Eighth National ¢ fere ( nning 
June 6, 1916 S| nN to ¢ r 7 ee 
19 Congress Street, Bost Mas 


nissiotr f Conser ( 


A Review of Labor Legislation. 


} 





Review of Labor Legislation of 191¢ The Amer 
can Labor Legislation Review, Vol. VI, 3 
Pi iblic ation 34, Septembe 1916 6 pT 10 1 
supplement (Apply to the Am« \s ation 
for Labor Legislation, John B. Andrews, Se 
tary, 131 East 23d Street, New York Cit $1 


Uniform System of Accounts for Light and 
Power Companies. 





Uniform System of Ax ints f Elect Light 
and Power Companies Iss l e P 
Utilities Commissi f the St 5 Ge 
1915, First Issue, Effective January 1, 191¢ 
pp. (Apply to the Commission, De er, Col.) 

A Swimming Pool Proposed for Belle 

Haven. 

The Proposed Swimming Pool for Belle Haven, 
Greenwich, Connecticut. (H ‘ juart 
pamphlet of 13 pages with architect's sketch and 
plan of the proposed po ol and photograpl illus 


trations of existing P ols in other 1 5 
Apply to F. W. Robinson Company, 1 
Avenue, New York City.) 


The Fly Alphabet. 


Twenty-six fly-swatting injunct Ss ¢ ed y 
the Civics Committee of the Arkansas Federation 
»f Women’s Clubs 1916. l page Apply to 


Miss Clara B. Eno, Van Buren, 


Ark.) 
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| 80 Nosele Aerating Pond 


“SPRACO” NOZZLE 


SPRAY 


Akron ( Ohiio) Water Works 


Just One Branch 
of SPRAY Service! 


The beautiful aerating pond of the Akron 
(Ohio) Water Works shown above is an 
example of how a highly specialized organiza- 
tion can plan and equip a sprinkling, cooling, 
or aerating system and obtain not only the 
desired engineering result but make of it a 
landscape feature. This one phase of the 


ENGINEERING S e rvi ce 


COMPANY 








is typical of the many ways in which we can serve you in the design and 

equipment of aerating ponds, cooling ponds, sewage spraying systems, park 

and cemetery sprinkling and fountain systems, odor condensers, and every 

kind of irrigation and spraying work. 

We can aid you on such problems as praying insecticides, applying 
asphalt or heavy road binders and can furnish sprinklers of various 
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Boston Giant Park Sprinkler 


types for golf links, parks, cemeteries and 
tennis courts. 


Books covering our different lines of SPRAY 
SERVICE are yours for the asking. 


Send name and address at once for any one or 
more of these bulletins you may be intrested in. 


They are free and will go fast—so act now! 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz American Crry. 














95 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Poles for Street Lighting Service. 


\ pamphlet describing tubular steel poles and 
combination railway and lighting poles has beer 
issued by the manufacturers of these products, the 
Electric Railway Equipment Company, of Cincin 
nati, Ohio. The various types of poles are de 
scribed and illustrated and suggestions for their 
use are presented. 


Power Spraying Machines for Park and 
Street Trees. 


The Paghaney Guptill Company, of 135 First 
Street, E. Cambridge, Mass., manufacturers of 
power ‘spraying machines and equipment, have 
issued a pamphlet describing their apparatus and 
showing how it may be used to advantage wherever 
spraying is necessary. 


Portable Asphalt Patching Plants. 


A number of municipalities are securing very 
satisfactory results in repairing sheet asphalt and 
other bituminous pavements by means of the 
Hooke portable asphalt patcher. Information in 
regard to the operation of this inexpensive repair 
plant may be secured from Robert Hooke, Chat 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Portable Steel Buildings. 


There are many uses to which portable steel build 
ings could be put by municipalities and counties 
doing construction work of various kinds, and 
Catalog T, showing the portable steel bui idings 
manufactured by the C. D. Pruden Co., of Balti 
more, Md., will be found of interest in this cor 
nection, 


Bitulithic Pavement Surface. 


A method of utilizing as a foundation old pave 
ment surfaces, whether brick, macadam, or other 
for the construction of a bithulithic pavement 
surface, is explained, with accompanying photo- 
graphs and letters of commendation from city 
officials, in a pamphlet issued by the Warren 
Brothers’ Company, Boston, Mass. 


Guarding the Flower Beds and Walks. 


A folder issued by the Wright Wire Company, of 
Worcester, Mass., has some attractive illustra 
tions of the many types of wire products which 
the company makes, such as ornamental gates, 
fencing, etc. Especially interesting is a picture 
of a handy and attractive flower-bed guard that 
serves the purpose of protecting the flowers with- 
out marring the appearance of the design of the 
bed. 


Trucks for Rough Usage. 


“Trucks for a Full Day’s Work” is the keynote of 
a pamphlet issued by the Sterling Motor Truck 
Company, of 830 Rogers Street, Milwaukee, Wis., 
describing the dependable service and _ great 
economy which municipal departments may obtatn 
from its strongly-built trucks. 


Oil for Wood Paving Blocks. 


“The Proper Oil for Treating Creosoted Wood 
Paving Blocks,” a paper read at the recent con 
vention of the American Society of Municipal Im 
provements, has been published in a neat illus 
trared pamphlet by the Republic Creosoting Com 
pany, of Indianapolis, Ind. The company has thus 
made available an excellent treatise on this subject 


OS 


POT TUM MOU CMM MT OR a 


About Machinery and Supplies 


Printed Matter Available Free to Readers of THE AMERICAN CITY 


Advertisers are invited to submit catalogues or circulars suitable for mention 
Tue American City should always be mentioned when writing for this material. 
check over these items each month and write for such printed matter as interests them will find 
this a convenient way of keeping their information files up to date. 
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im these columns, 
Officials who 





Heavy Hauling in reapns aang Work. 
A fc iider issued \ \\ s g ( pany, 
of 30 W. Center Str et, ( istota 'N San a 
scribes and illustrate the Salient features I ts 
“100 per cent Watson” tract nd t ler S pec 
fications and pointed advice make t f er very 
informing to a | officia 


Street pct gage by Motorcycle. 


The use of a motorcycle for street sweeping has 
ulready become an established thing in some loca 
t I found to be « cal and 
1 its strong t light constructior 
especial service The system is de 
in a pamphlet issued by the Motor 
er Con ny lt benness¢ Street 

Ca 





Trucks for Municipal Work. 
‘Truck Talk” is the suggestive ‘ f a pam 
phlet of interesting material a t trucks I 





pamphlet, which is 1 the General Mot 
rruck Company, of ic, Mich., is a lively little 
talker whose acquaint: is well wort iking 


Distinctive Trees and Plants. 


The above is the title of a pamphlet issued by the 
Andorra Nurseries, Mr. Wm. Ws: Harper, 
proprietor, Chestnut Hill, Philadel [ ‘ 
scribes a few of this company’s distinctive trees 
and quotes prices on them 


Hardy Trees and Plants. 


Th is is the kind of weather that makes a + pamphlet 
on “Hardy Trees and Plante most t 
this publication of t F. & 
Springfield, Union Cou N. 
wants to know about these thing 
ing suggestions, landscape principles, be 
tures and well-selected bits of intormat about 
a great number of trees, shrubs, flowers, 











Motor Truck Oiling and Street Flushing 





Machines. 
The Good Roads Comy th and Chestnut 
Streets, Kansas City, buting pictures 
and informatior f ven oilers and 
street flushers as 1 and county 
work. 


Protection of Water Meters from Frost 


Damage. 

Some interesting facts on tl bject are cor 

tained in the circular distributed by the Ford 
Meter Box Company, of Wabash, Ir Explana 
tion is also made t how met boxe save a 
meter from being tampered with, and a point is 
also made of the fact that a meter box itside 
the house does away with the possibilit fa 
burglar being admitted on the pretense f being 


1 meter reader 


The Lesson of the Floods. 

The above is the title of a pamphlet ssued by the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company, Allentown, Pa 
This is devoted to a consideration of the relative 
resistance to floods of concrete and of steel, not 
mly from the theoretical standpoint but in the 
light of actual experience Striking contrasts are 
made by the presentation of pictures which show 
how much more serious floods have been where 
steel bridges and not those made of concrete were 
used. 
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THE ELGIN 
MOTOR SWEEPER — 


-it sprinkles: sweeps 
collects af one op- 
eration-only one 
man necessary Lo 
dothe work of many 





One Gty Saved 46 
Der Cent of its Street 


Cleaning Expense- 


and this book shows 
how it was accomplish 
ed. 


HIS book was published especially 
in the interests of municipalities who 
are cleaning and collecting refuse 


from streets with armies of men armed with 
brushes, brooms and push carts. 


It shows how the ELGIN MOTOR 
SWEEPER will sprinkle, sweep and collect 
refuse from 100,000 to 130,000 square yards 
of pavement in an 8 hour day and require 
only one man to operate it. 


It shows that it costs only from 12 to 15 
cents to clean thoroughly, from curb to curb, 
1,000 square yards of pavement. 


It shows that the combined operations of 
sprinkling, sweeping and collecting refuse is 
cheaper by nearly 50° than by any other 
method, and if the cost of keeping your city 
streets is worrying the officials, you'll find 
the answer to the problem by clipping, filling 
out and mailing the coupon below. It will 
bring before you facts that mean better, 
cleaner streets at a fraction of the expense 
you are now under. 


ELGIN STREET 
SWEEPER CO 





ELGIN, ILL 


Elgin Street 
Sweeper Co. 
Elgin, Ill. 


of “Cleaner, Better Kept 
Streets at Lower Cost’”’ 


A. C. J. W. 


We would like a copy 
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Methods, Materials and Appliances 
News from Engineers, Manufacturers and Supply Houses 
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An Improved Form of Sewer - use extensively in municipalities, townshij 


and Culvert Pipe manent sonesg ar «relat dll rty of the larg 
For years there has been a demand for a efficient ser hg : de a str ot . t me é # 
specially designed culvert material. Realizing f this material for the nee 
this need, The American Casting Company, of was designed. Discerning “ noe age eta ri ‘ 
Birmingham, Ala., set about some years ago t pleased by its strength its adapt ‘ ae yc 
design a culvert material as near the ideal as well-fitting parts , ae as 
possible. Four prime requisites were recog The accompanying photog aaa as 
nized by the company, and with these as guid- tion of National culvert pipe beit » laid t 
ing principles a great deal of progress was Pottawattamie County, Iowa. : we bs 


“ a4 
A Handy Can Carrier for Park Use 
and Street Cleaning 


Park superintendents bent on clos timate 
of the necessary expense of tl 
have le irned to take int 
wear and tear of appliances used in t 

f caring for walks and drives and 
Cans for re g dirt and rul 





THE TARCO CAN CARRII 


beste 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
} 
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SIVé and should a well take 
criminate, carel 








ess handling dent 
impairs their usefulness Phe a! 
illustration shows an excellent met f me 
ing such cans from place t é Tl 
“Tarco” can or bag carrier is a light-wheele 
appliance, easily pushed or pulled the par 
CULVERT PIPE BEING LAID IN POTTAWAT. attendant, and is made entirely of steel so that 
TAMIE COUNTY, IOWA the maximum amount of possible service 
be obtained from it. Its light weight is a de 
made. These requisites are permanency, low _ sirable feature, for where young grass is gt 
first cost, a continuous tube const and ng the carrier does t cut int 
ease in handling by choosing a n ile of de- Wood wheels, made in-durablk 
sirable length. “National Lock nt” cast ilso fitted to these can carriers whe lesire 


iron pipe is the result of their effort The “Tarco” is manufactured 
The success attained in this direction is at Manufacturing Company 


tested by the fact that this material is now it Saratoga Springs, N. Y 
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Pays For Itself In 


ONE GOOD SNOW STORM 


HE! price of a Baker Snow Plow is very reasonable—but even at that let’s forget it. 

I Think what it will save It does the work of fifty men with shovels—that we will 

prove to you. If one man does the work of fifty, you can easily figure what you 

would save in one good storm. Now-—-keep those figures handy and write for catalog and 
the price of this machine What you are losing each year will make you attentive at least! 


BAKER SNOW PLOW 


Does the Work of Fifty Shovelmen 


For use with two horses for streets 
and one horse for sidewalks. While 
you're sending for a catalog of the snow 
plow, ask for literature on the Baker 
Dustless Pick-up Sweeper. It’s a good 
thing to have on file. This 


PICK-UP SWEEPER 


moistens the litter, picks it up, and then 
dumps it in compact piles 500 feet apart. 
One man operates it and the team makes 
only ten stops instead of about 170 per 
mile. You can either abolish your push 
broom men or increase their efficiency. 
Winter is a good time to think of summer 
street tools. 


THE BAKER MFG. CO., 503 Stanford Avenue, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


New York: Baker-Barron, Inc., 221 W. Broadway 
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YEOMANS MUNICIPAL SEWAGE PUMPING STATION. FO 


Pneumatic Sewage Ejectors 

\n instrument of great use in every sewage 
department is the Shone pneumatic sewage 
ejector, a device for pumping a city’s sewage, 
which has been in service in many parts of the 
globe for several decades. It is manufactured 
by the Yeomans Brothers Company, of 231 
Institute Place, Chicago, III. 

The Shone ejector consists of a closed sew- 
age receiver or pot with horizontal swing check 
valves on the inlet and the outlet, and an auto- 
matically operated air valve mounted on top 
of the receiver. When the receiver is full, this 
valve admits air under a pressure sufficient to 
force the sewage to the desired elevation, and 
when the receiver is empty the valve closes 
the air supply and opens the exhaust connec- 
tion from the receiver to the vent or the at- 
mosphere. Air is supplied to the ejector by 
automatically controlled electric- or steam- 
driven air compressors and an air storage tank 
located at any desired distance 

The sewage receiver and its cover are made 
of cast iron and are machine finished. Thi 
discharge check valve is specially designed to 
avoid having solids lodge under the flap, and 
the outlet from the receiver is at the bottom, 
making the accumulation of solids in the re- 
ceiver impossible. At the same time a thoro 
flushing effect is produced at each discharge 
[he automatic air valve is made entirely of 
bronze, and operates with a positive action 
without the use of springs or any fine adjust 
ments. The screening of the sewage is not ne 
cessary, and inlet connections may be made at 
either end or at both ends of the inlet te 

The Yeomans municipal sewage pumping 
station at Fond du Lac., Wis., is shown 


Road Signs That Last 


And why can't a road sign last? Make it of 
the best material, give it thoro workmanship 
rivet it to a good, strong post, set it right i 
the ground as if you meant never to bother 
with it again, then live a few years and watch 








YY 





) U LAC WIS 
the result. You will very probably find it still 
mn the post and too p r to re 
Such a sign is shown in the i g 
picture Che letters are cut ou f tw 
heavy galvanized sheets, which are then givena 


-—————_- -— 


100K FOR TRAIN —* i 
New PHILADELPHIA 69'A", 


FREDERICKSBURG S*H 
CLEVELAND S25° 


WOOSTER 4°h 


MASSILLON 22°F 
WOOSTER ROAD 





AN OHIO ROAD SIGN 


> : , 5 ee 
coat of black enamel and baked. B 


two plates a sheet of pure, untarnis 


num is placed, and all three rive 
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MARSHALLVILLE 10% 





nadie alumi 


ed together 


tightly Che aluminum thus shows the cut-out 


letters, and a bright, legible sign 
rhe posts used for this type of sigr 
by its manufacturers, The Gali 

& Manufacturing Company, of ( 
are of angle sections of | 


~} 
! 


es, and in special dimensi 


is the result 


, as supplied 
Iron Works 
lion, Ohi 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 
ICIPAL 
PORCELAIN 
stand alone in their field—the one and only one absolutely 


OF EVERY CHARACTER 
ENAMELED 
dependable sign product. 














FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
BAIN 
sIiGcns  !RON 


" GUARANTEED 
“‘BALTO” Guaranteed Porcelain Enameled Iron Signs 





These signs are made of the finest grade of vitreous Porcelain Enamel 
fused on specially processed iron at a temperature of 1600 degrees Fah- 
renheit—each color separately fused. 


‘*‘BALTO” Signs, exclusively, are fitted with 
non-corrosive metal sleeve eyelets—this 


DA feature protects the enamel at this point y Na TICE 
NGER and adds another distinctive element of kenge MIT TaN 
5000 VOLTS finish to our signs. Ep Pa 










We produce every possible character of municipal 
signs—any size, shape, color combination or design. 
a obligation our Service Department will 

leased to submit sketches and quotations. 
LAs itionally, we will send FREE, at our am. 
to any authorized purchasing official or aw Fe 
useful and attractive sample of finished Porcelain 
Enameled Iron. Write Department C. 


The Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


DO n, 


UHNECESSARY as 
aon 


) ~ 
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Tractor Truck for Road Work 


Road work may not be easier nor harder 
than other kinds of work for which tractors 
and trailers are used, but many contractors 
feel that there is a difference reat enough t 


menced an action in 
against William J. Steveris 
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the United States Court 





THE WATSON TRACTOR TRUCK FOR ROAD-BUILDING 


make special adaptation of these types of 
vehicles very welcome to the road man. There 
is a certain kind of wear, and a certain kind 
of flexibility and a certain kind of dumping 
appliance which add noticeably to the efficiency 
of the work, and these are to be found in the 
tractor truck shown in the accompanying pho- 
tograph. They are made by the Watson 
Wagon Company, of 30 W. Center Street, 
Canastota, N. Y. 
+ + 


2,500 Miles of Water Pipe 


The technical commission appointed by the 
Argentine Republic to supervise the manufac- 
ture of the 65,000 tons of cast-iron pipe 
awarded the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Company, arrived recently on the 
steamship Pastores, and is at the McAlpin 
hotel. 

This is the largest single pipe contract placed 
by Argentina, and the first to be awarded in 
the United States, as well as one of the largest 
single cast-iron pipe orders in the history of 
the industry. Competition for this tonnage 
was keen between European and American 
founders. Upon the opening of bids it was 
found that the bid of Allied British Founders 
was 2 per cent lower than the company here, 
which apparent advantage was offset by the 
refusal of the British company to bid in ac- 
cordance with several conditions demanded by 
the Argentine Government, and an analysis 
finally showed the American bid to represent 
a price $60,000 under the British totals. 

The tonnage of pipe approximates 2,500 
miles of cast-iron pipe, sufficient for water- 
piping a city of a million people. 

+ + 


Litigation in Turbine Sewer 
Machine Manufacture 


The Turbine Sewer Machine Corporation, of 


Milwaukee, a Wisconsin corporation, has com 


m, a Manutact 





of turbine sewer cleaning ma es nt 
ground that the latter is infring n 
patent granted to and owned by t! la 
WORK 
ant The complainant asks that William J 
Stevenson be enjoined and restrained from 
further manufacturing a turbine sewer cleaning 
hine because of the alleged violation of the 
patent law. The case will come up for trial 
n January, 1917. 
; + + 
Sweeping Streets by the Use 
of Motorcycles 
It is hard to think of a held of 1 icipal 
activity which does not make use of the motor 
truck or the automobile. Even the torcycle, 
originally conceived merely as a device for 
pleasure, is fast coming to be adapted to indus 
trial and municipal activities as very con- 
venient way of performing many duties. It is 
used in the army, in the police department and 
in the fire department, and a recent report has 
it that the city of Los Angeles s adopted it 
for street sweeping 
The sweeper is in nt, al s of a 
controlling lever it is raised a1 ed at 
the discretion of the driver | hi ve 
treet long, and is of the revolvi t eing 
connected with wheels turned tl t 
cycle engine In additi to the eepi 
mechanism, there is a cylindri 1 int 
which the dirt is swept. This drum us a 
capacity of four bushels, and 1s s trolled 
from the driver’s seat that its content ay be 
dropped in a neat pile on the st vithout 
more fuss than the turn of a Ie Phese 
loads may be gathered » and ed int 
a trailer of about 4o-bushel ca wl 
nay be attached to the torcycl the rear 
Altho built primarily for s h surfaces 
the machine works well on all streets. One 
of its greatest virtues is economy. It requires 
little gasoline, it is durable, it sweeps fast and 
lean and is easily kept good condition. It 
s manufactured by the Motorcycle Sweep 
Co 1010 Tennessee Street, Los Angeles, Cal 
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MOTT LAMP POSTS 


STANDARDS OF MERIT 








Special Designs of Lighting Standards 
For Type C Lamps 


LAMP POSTS FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 


FOUNTAINS | 





————— 


Display and Drinking 
For PUBLIC SQUARES, PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS, Etc. 


ENTRANCE GATES, RAILINGS, SETEES 





CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


Fifth Avenue and 17th Street, New York 


‘- 
The Power Ahead . 
~ , The Max Tractor 


FOR MUNICIPAL SERVICE 
Detachability — Reliability — Accessibility — 
Maximum hauling capacity for lowest original in- 
vestment. Fits any type of Trailer—Bottom 
Dumping—End Dumping—Low Hung—Flusher— \a 
Sprinkler—Fire Apparatus, etc. Our big illus- A 
trated bulletin, ‘‘Hauling Costs Reduced,” pic- j 
tures Knox Tractors with various forms of trailers. 


r Write for your copy today. 
The Load Behind KNOX MOTORS ASSOCIATES Springfield, Mass. 


BITOSLA Durability demonstrated 

by five years service test. 
Can be laid on old brick, granite, concrete, slag and old macadam. Write for booklet. 
BITOSLAG PAVING COMPANY, 90 West Street, New York 


United StatesTires| — 
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MUNICIPAL LIGHT, POWER AND WATER PLANT AT SALAMANCA. N. \¥ 

“Inside Information’’ About mping engin t it is | 
Gas Engines See ee : 

The quotation marks above indicate 12 r or tagy eogf spent etn 
name of a new pamphlet recently issued thing to get it to the ; d that it 

he Bruce-Macbeth Engine Company, of 2137 with the thod of laying hose { 
Center Street, N. W., Cleveland. It is hand e pres ‘ f le tion 
somely printed and shows views of en ch must be ' to the ¢ 
rooms in which Bruce-Macbeth gas engines led up to the plug before ter 
are in use, giving a few definite “brass tack e pumped 
figures and facts as to results that have bes Ihe cut I ive O07 f this le s the 
accomplished. This information is covered in st machine made of this type. It is « 
less than one hundred words for each instal vith 30-horse-power S. A. | no four 
lation, all generalities being omitted and onl vlinder motor d $410 gallons pe 
specific facts given. A partial list of users ite against 135 pounds pum ) pressure drafting 
is also included, which shows the character of vater 1 feet. Such excellent performance es 
firms using these engines. A view of the mu uched for bv the mpany, which writes that 
nicipal light, power and water plant in Sala- itisfactory proof of the correctness of the 
manca, N. Y., illustrated in the pamphlet, is will be produced on request f 


shown on this page. 
The purpose of this book, as sta 


company, is “to present definite evidence t 
substantiate beyond dispute that Bruce-Mac 
beth engines are of proven worth.” It cor 
tains just the kind of information the pers 

contemplating the purchase of a gas pow 
plant is interested in knowing about the equi 

ment he is considering. A copy will be sen 
free by the company to any interested part 


upon application. 


+ 
The “Trailerpump”’ in Fire Fighting 


A novel type of fire apparatus is embodied 
in the Northern “Trailerpump” recently 
placed on the market by the Northern Fire 
Apparatus Company, of Minneapolis. It is 
made in many sizes and capacities, and con 
sists of a gasoline motor of standard make 
geared directly to a high-efficiency Northern 
rotary fire pump, mounted on a light-weight, 
four-wheeled trailer This ay 
is a single-duty fire pump. be coupled 
to the rear of any other fire apparatus and 
trailed to the desired fire hydrant, where it is 
uncoupled and left in charge of the engineer, 
who rides on its rear step. 

The advantages claimed for this type of fire 


yparatus 


chassis 


It is to 


statement 


se interested 


+ + 
Motor Bus to Supplant Railway? 





Behind the application to the California 
Railroad Commission for permission to abar 
lon the street car line that has eet ? eT 

m between Easton station and the Fast 
ind Burlingame Highlands, there is something 
f some significance to those interested in the 
problems of transportation. This is the first 
ase of an application made to the Commis 
sion for the substitution of a trackless stre¢ 

ir in place of a street railway 

The motor bus system in whose favor the 
ipplication was made is known as the Fadel 
Flexible System \ picture of the car used 
is shown on page 68 It is a six-wheeled 

ehicle whose wheels track perfectly. It per 

ts of curb loading, and as the engine unit 
ills the passenger’ unit, a far h load 





may be transported than under th ir 
iple of having the engine carry ( 
its back. It is said to have been essfull 
tried out in Los Angeles, Fresno and S¢ 
and to have been called a distinct ei 
nsportation methods for those | lities 


pted to its use 
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The “PENNSYLVANIA 
TRIO” 


is the last word in horse-drawn 
mowers for golf courses and 
large estates. Cuts 86-inch swath 














Self-Sharpening Crucible Short Turning Radius 
Steel Blades The single mower is in the front, 
throughout. Bottom knife bolted allowing an exceedingly short 
solidly to the side plates, eliminat- turning radius without injury to 
ing any tendency to become the turf. 
twisted or strained. Adjustments 
quickly made by two bolts. Semi-Floating Axle 
and auto-type ball-bearing wheels 
Can’t Jump When Cutting insure great strength and 
Heavy Grass easy running. 





Automatic regulation 
holds cylinders down in 
proportion to the pull of 
the machine. 


Or & 


Catalogs of all types of mowers 
on request 


baie 
Pensniiitigie sion ERWoris 


JOHN. | BRAUN AUN & SONS 


FOUNDED 1677 HLADELPHIA 











New Lifting Device 





allows mower to leave 
Illustration below shows auto- 
matic adjustment to uneven sur- 
faces. 


4 inches of grass “in 
the rough.” 
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Consulting Engineer Added to 


Company’s Forces 

Mr. James C. Travilla, of St. Louis, Mo., has 
become connected with The Dunn Wire-Cut 
Lug Brick Company, of Conneaut, Ohio, in the 
capacity of consulting engineer 

Mr. Travilla is a graduate in the civil engi- 
neering course of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and an.engineer of high standing. Dur- 
ing his professional career he has been in the 
engineering department of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad at St. Louis; assistant engineer in the 
Water Department, St. Louis; for several 
years in charge of the estimating and drafting 
division of the Street Department, St. Louis; 
Superintendent of the Street Department; 
Street Commissioner under Mayor Rolla Wells 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 105 


(Democrat), and under Mayor Fr 
Kreisman (Republican 
Mr. Travilla resigned in 1913 as Street Com 


missioner of St. Louis ) 

supervision and dir ex] iture 
of $1,000,000 fo ds Tarra 
County, Texas t work fro1 
proceeds t 5 l t.1 lexa 





counties 
In March, 1916, Mr. Travilla was apy 


consulting and associate engineer by the 
County Court of St. Louis County, Missou 
for a $3,000,000 road syste This work w 
stopped by a ruling of the Supreme Court 


claring certain road statut 


cember 1, 





1916, Mr. Travil 
department of The 
ompany 


neering 
Lug Brick (¢ 





For Contractors and Boards of Public Works 
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PART OF THE 6-CAR TRAIN LOAD OF ASPHALT PAVING EQUIPMENT RECENTLY 
SHIPPED TO CUBA 


Asphalt Paving Could Encircle 
Globe 


December is the fortieth anniversary of the 
asphalt paving industry in the United States. 
On that date, in 1876, was completed, on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C., from Sixth 
Street to the Treasury Building, the first ex- 
tensive asphalt paving operation. This work 
was carried out with asphalt imported from 
the island of Trinidad. The avenue was paved 
in accordance with ideas developed by E. J. 
deSchmedt, a Belgian chemist. Since 1876 the 
yardage of natural asphalt pavements has in- 
creased from the 54,000 yards laid on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to about 200,000,000 square 
yards, or, roughly, the equivalent of 22,000 
miles of city streets, the larger part of which 
have been constructed with asphalt from the 





island of Trinidad, the material first used in 
Washington. An ordinary road could be con- 
structed with this enormous yard that 
would encircle the globe. 

Recently a very large shipment paving 
equipment was made by the Iroquois Works 
of The Barber Asphalt Paving Company t 


Messrs. Torrance & Portal, of Havana, Cuba, 
who have secured extensive paving contracts 
in Havana and Cienfuegos. 

The shipment consisted of six cars routed 
by way of Key West, Fla., carrying two three- 
unit asphalt plants, two 2,000-gallon and one 
1,000-gallon steam-heated melting kettles, four 
tandem rollers, two portable boilers and en- 
gines, also fire wagons, paving tools, etc. Con- 
tracts already secured by the Havana firm for 
paving in which Trinidad Lake asphalt will be 
used total about 400,000 square yards. 








THE 





Public Comfort Station, W. 42nd Street and 


Fifth \ 
of the man ny New York 
with Clow 


Avenue, New York. One 
Public Comfo ae Stations —y 
asteam Radia 


HEAT ¢ the 
Public Buildings 


WITH 


CLOW 
GASTEAM 
RADIATION 


Steam Heat 
Without Coal 
When and 
Where You 
Want it. 


CLEAN AND 
CONVENIENT 


Write for Catalogs 


JAMES B.CLOW&SONS 


Established 1876 
534-546 So. Franklin Street, CHICAGO 





Sales Offices 
New York Detroit St. Louis San Francisco 
Minneapolis Milwaukee Denver Les Aaguies 


Works 
Chicago, Coshocton and Newcomerstown, 





Ohio 


AMERICAN CITY 





Make This Year's 


ANNUAL 
REPORT 


INTERESTING 
By Charts and Diagrams 





City Officials 
keep 

Record Maps 
with 


Glass Head Map Pins 














Glass Head Map Pins 


Samples 25 cents. Catalog free 


Also Health Exhibits, 
Models, Lantern Slides 


poe ICAT IO 
‘te 


25 Custom House st. Providence, R. |. 
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Photograph by courtesy of the Sewer Pipe Manufacturers 


Association, Akron, Ohio 


DRAINAGE SYSTEM ON BRICK ROAD FROM CLEVELAND TO PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


Importance of Proper Road Drainage 


Persons interested in the problem of proper 
road and street drainage will find food for 
thought in the following statement by Will P. 
Blair, Secretary of the National Paving Brick 
Manufacturers Association, quoted in Better 
Roads and Streets: 

“The accumulated water must be carried away from 
the places where it accumulates as quickly as possible, 
and it should be finally disposed of as rapidly as pos- 
sible. This means that it must not be carried along 
underneath the pavement, but that it must be carried 
away from underneath the pavement. Therefore, the 
tile used for draining the pavement should be placed 
so that the water will be carried from underneath the 
roadway transversely, and the drainage arrangement 
for me the water must be placed at the roadside. 
The open ditch by the roadside is merely an excuse 
and is not an efficient means of carrying away the 
water. A drain pipe of sufficient capacity, with sufh- 
cient catch-basins, should be the means employed, as 
by the employment of such a plan it is impossible for 
moisture to become distributed thruout the sub-base by 
capillary attraction.’ 


The accompanying picture is that of a brick 
road from Cleveland to Painesville, Ohio, 
showing the drainage system, sewer pipe being 
laid on both sides of the road. 

+ + 


“A Pull in Need is a Pull Indeed’’— 
Truck Motto 


To an official who has suffered much annoy- 
ance from accidents to motor trucks used in 
his department, the picture of what seems to 
be the wreckage of a truck, on page 68, 
brings up in his mind a hurry call to an im- 
promptu emergency squad and a good deal of 


red tape in making the necessary 
for repair or purchase of equipment. It will 
be a relief to him, therefore, to know that in 
this instance there were no repair bills except 
to the bridge department, which should have 
kept the bridge in condition for heavy traffic, 
and that the only damage done to the truck 
was the scratching off of some paint on one 
side. This big Federal street flusher, which 
belongs to the city of Vicksburg, Miss., started 
out on the patriotic mission of delivering 850 
gallons of good drinking water to the state 
troops that were encamped a few miles dis- 
tant, and-in crossing a bridge on the outskirts 
of the town a planking gave way and the truck 
went thru, landing with a thud on the worm 
axle, on which it is shown at rest. The bridge 
will need repair, but not the flusher, which soon 
continued on its peaceful way. 

This quality of strength in construction and 
action of the motor trucks manufactured by 
the Federal Motor Truck Company, of Detroit, 
Mich., has been a great aid in municipal and 
industrial work.. There is so much pull in the 
worm drive that hills and steel grades are 
rarely a deterrent to the transportation of 
heavy loads. Moreover, the Federal truck has 
the advantage of being fit for use in any kind 
of weather or on any kind of surface suitable 
for travel that. will hold its weight, for its 
powerful worm drive enables it to pull itself 
out of mudholes, cavities and other obstruc- 
tions met with in imperfect roads. It has fre- 
quently been of service in pulling out other 
makes of motor trucks which had found them- 
selves in difficulty. 


adjustments 
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Why Goodyear 
Dominates the 


Fire Truck Field 


The department driver cannot 
follow the common tire-saving 
rules which commercial driv- 
ers employ He cannot pi k 
his path. 
His tires have to take whatever 
comes of shock or grind. 
They must not give way 
They must meet any emer- 
gency. 
They must be extraordinary 
tires the staunchest, truest, 
best-built tires in the world. 
Only such tires can endure in 
this service. 
This is the reason why Good- 
year Tires— Cushion, Solid 
and Pneumatic — dominate 
the fire truck service of 
America. 
These three types fill every tire 
need of every fire department 
so that none need experi- 
ment with tires less capable 
or less safe. 
The Good year Tire & Rubber Co 
Akron, Ohio 


GOODS YEAR 





Dayton Airless 
Fire Equipment Tires 


are safe and easy- 
riding at any 


SPEED 


They are always 

reliable and long 

service makes 

them economical. 

That’s why they 

dominate the field 
in motorized fire equipment. 


Write for booklet. 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


DAYTON, O., U.S.A. 








The Anderson Coupling 
& Fire Supply Company 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


Manufacturers of 
MOTOR FIRE APPARATUS 
General Fire Department Supplies 
Anderson-Hale Fire Station Door Openers 


Estimates Cheerfully Given 

















HiI-PRESSURE 


AUTOMATIC CHEMICAL SPRINKLERS 
AND HANDHOSE STATIONS 


FOAMITE 


FOR OIL, PAINT, GREASE, VARNISH, 
COAL TAR AND ALL FIRES! Station- 
ary Systems and portable apparatus. 
3-Gallon “Foamite”’ Hand Extinguishers 
and 60-Gallon 2-Wheel ‘“‘ Foamite’”’ 
Chemical Engines. 


NATIONAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 
119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 





When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American City. 














